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A PERSONAL RECOLLECTION 


THE idea that Lord Curzon was hard and arrogant is so prevalent 
that, out of justice to his memory, I would like my experience to 
the contrary to be known. 

The first occasion on which I saw Lord Curzon was during his 
first experience of office. He was then, in 1891, Under-Secretary 
of State for India. And I had just returned from the Pamirs, 
the ‘ Roof of the World,’ whence I had been expelled by the 
Russians. It was a serious matter, for I was on official duty at 
the time, and the place in which I was arrested was in Afghan 
territory. A strong note had been despatched by Lord Salisbury 
to the Russian Government and an apology demanded. Mr. 
George Curzon, as he then was, had asked me to come and see 
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him at the India Office to tell him exactly what had happened 
and to give him information about that kind of ‘ No Man’s Land’ 
which lay between the Russian and Indian Empires, and which I 
had been exploring for the previous three or four years. I was 
greatly impressed by the interview. Instead of asking me a 
series of perfunctory questions and regarding me with that blasé 
expression. witch Thad been Atceustomed to in the Simla offices, he 
entered ‘ato the whole iatter .igith, the keenness of a boy. His 
mind * was as fresh as his colour.” “He.was well dressed, eager and 
buoyant, and;’ whats, astonished me most, he frankly told me his 
own."\Kiews of policy? ‘antl: ‘instead 6 ef being merely interrogated, I 
was giver, the advantage, of fise wd equal conversation with a 
man whto'was ‘thotouglily” “up int the subject and enjoyed talking 
about it. I shotild-say, indeed, that probably he did far more 
of the talking than I did myself. I had been very keen on my 
work, and I had undergone great hardships, and often risked my 
life, in carrying it out. It was natural, therefore, that I should 
be drawn to a man who took such interest in it. 

And Mr. Curzon, on his side, was attracted to me for one 
special reason. Through all his life he had a particular admira- 
tion for explorers. He has publicly recorded that the award of 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society gave him more 
pleasure than his appointment as a Minister. I was four years 
younger than he, but already, when I first saw him, I had gained 
this gold medal for one journey and the United Service Institution 
of India medal for another—secret—journey. And I had just 
returned from a third. 

So we were mutually attracted to one another. From that 
time to the very end of his life I was honoured with his friendship. 
And, except my own father, no man ever did anything like so 
much for me as Lord Curzon. Staunchness in friendship was a 
marked trait in his character. 

On this occasion I had seen Lord Curzon in his element. 
On the next occasion of our meeting he was to see me in mine, 
and at a spot not so very far away from where I had been arrested 
by the Russians. He was then—in 1899—out of office, and, in 
the very teeth of opposition from the Government of India, had 
managed to find his way to the northern frontier of India, and he 
wrote to me in Chitral asking if he might come and see me there. 
It was a year before the Chitral campaign, and I was then in 
political charge of Chitral, with an escort of fifty Sikhs to guard 
me. I gladly welcomed him, and for a fortnight we rode round 
Chitral together. And often since I have marvelled at the pluck 
he then showed. His complexion was then ruddy; he was 
stoutly built; he spoke vigorously, and he had done much travel- 
ling. I had not an inkling that he was suffering all the time from _ 
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that trouble in the back which beset him all his days. I therefore 
arranged the day’s marches as I would for an ordinary hard 
frontier officer bent on getting over the ground quickly. It is 
true, he used to be somewhat restive at the end of a particularly 
long march. But he got through them all right, and wrote 
innumerable letters and made voluminous notes besides. 

At Chitral itself I gave a dinner for the chief—the Mabhtar, 
as he is called—and some of his nobles, and Curzon delighted in 
the opportunity of seeing these people in their own surroundings. 
And every evening, even after a long march, we used to sit up 
till twelve or one at night discussing frontier problems, and a 
good deal besides. For the moment, I must confess, my 
enthusiasm for him cooled under these discussions. He would 
directly oppose me on every point, and I used to get tired of 
the ceaseless argument. But when we reached Gilgit, and I 
found him behaving in exactly the same way to other frontier 
officers, and when at the end of it all he handed me the draft 
of an article for The Times and asked me to criticise and 
correct it, and I found all my own views most admirably 
expressed, I saw that all this opposition and argument 
did not mean real disagreement. It was partly habit and 
partly a device for drawing out the opinions of others. And 
this knowledge of my Curzon served me well on many a subse- 
quent occasion. 

All officers did not, however, realise this. And his cocksure 
ways and disposition for talk grated on men living hard and 
dangerous lives—three of these very men were killed in Chitral 
a few months after Curzon’s visit—and qualities of high value 
in Westminster were not equally valued in Curzon on the Indian 
frontier. 

We all recognised, indeed, that he was a man who would 
certainly go far. But from the necessity of our circumstances 
we had to take stock of men with the directness of children, and 
I recorded in my diary at the time that his industry and ability 
would take him to all but the highest position, but that the lack 
of sympathy in him would stand in the way of his attaining the 
highest position of all. 

After all that he subsequently did for me, it seems base 
ingratitude on my part to recall this now. But I am drawing a 
picture of him as I saw him ; and if the picture is to be true, I 
must say this, though I should in justice add that I was after- 
wards to discover that this impression of hardness and incon- 
siderateness which he produced was not inconsistent with 
extreme tenderness of personal friendship. 

I should note here also another of what seemed to me his 


deficiencies. I was at that time, and have, indeed, been ever 
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since, deeply interested in the fundamental nature of things, incluc 
Having travelled much in remote regions and mixed with a great only 
variety of peoples, it is natural that I should be. I had, therefore, the g 
at Chitral many books on science and philosophy. But Curzon, wards 
glancing at the philosophical books, said, in his decided way, that down 
I would not get much out of them. He may have been right in fortu: 
the sense that I was wanting in the capacity to get much out of idea 
them. But in the sense that there was nothing in them worth man, 
getting out he was altogether wrong. And I notice that in the ten y 
obituary notice of him in The Times it is stated that nothing on a 
abstract took hold of his practical mind, and that it was probably Lead 
his want of interest in philosophy that accounted for his failure to . this | 
secure a First in Greats at Oxford. I was disconcerted at the time malic 
at finding this highly cultured man of affairs taking so disparaging artic. 
a view of philosophy. But I afterwards came to think that this N 
revealed a distinct deficiency in him. A man who aspired to penil 
directing the affairs of so great and varied an Empire as ours mur¢ 
should have his views grounded on the best available knowledge Briti 
of the whole great world, of which even the British Empire is been 
only a minute component part, and of the spirit by which it must rage 
necessarily be directed. And if Curzon had laid his foundations so 
deeper and surer, he might have been better equipped for his task. into 
From Chitral Curzon went off on his very adventurous the 
journey to Kabul, taking with him a fancy uniform which he had retu 
discussed with me, and which, as a cavalry officer, I regarded with and 
the utmost horror, as it was compounded of features from Lancer, Affa 
Hussar and Dragoon uniforms indiscriminately mixed together. Hot 
I have not heard that he ever had the face to be photographed 
in it ! in | 
By the time he had returned to England I also had returned ther 
home, and I used to see him in his flat in what was then called Geo 
St. Ermine’s Mansions. As always, he was working very hard, mer! 
and he told me that he used to make from 1000/. to 1200/. by his (aft 
books and various other writings, in addition to the 500/. a year the 
private income. He did not at that time publish any account on ¢ 
of his journey in Afghanistan, but he gave to the Royal Geo- anc 
graphical Society a description of the visit to the Pamirs which Tov 
he had made just before he came to Chitral. In the lecture gru 
he described the various branches of the Oxus on the Pamirs glo 
and appraised their claims to be considered the true source the 
of the Oxus, and having given the palm to the most southerly 
branch, he then showed how he had visited the source of this me 
branch in a glacier, and he left the impression that he had to 
thereby discovered the source of the Oxus. After he had spoken pol 
the President asked if Captain Younghusband had anything of 


to say. I thereupon said I had visited the different branches, 
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including the southerly one, three years before, and had not- 
only been to the source of the river, but also to the source of 
the glacier from which it sprang. People came up to me after- 
wards and congratulated me on the way in which I had ‘ taken 
down George Curzon,’ and I then realised how much his un- 
fortunate manner irritated people. But I had not the slightest 
idea of taking him down. I was a very matter-of-fact young 
man, and I was merely stating facts to a scientific society. About 
ten years later, when Lord Curzon, as Viceroy of India, sent me 
on a mission to Tibet, the Daily Mail, in an article on ‘ The 
Leader of the Mission,’ gave a somewhat fanciful description of 
this incident, and said that Lord Curzon evidently bore me no 
malice for it. And most evidently he did not, for he cut out the 
article and sent it to me in Tibet as ‘ something to amuse’ me. 

Meanwhile events of the most serious nature had been hap- 
pening in Chitral. The chief who had dined with us had been 
murdered by his brother. British officers had been killed. A 
British force was besieged in Chitral fort, and an expedition had 
been sent up from India to relieve them. Acute controversy 
raged as to the wisdom of our retaining a political officer in 
so remote and exposed a position. And Curzon threw himself 
into this with the greatest vigour. I managed to get out with 
the relief expedition as correspondent of The Times, and when I 
returned I found the Conservative Government in office again 
and Curzon included in it as Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He was now married and was installed in Carlton 
House Terrace. 

And here in the summer of 1895 he gave a dinner to all those 
in England at the time who had been in Chitral, and to meet 
them he had invited Lord Roberts, Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
George Hamilton, the new Secretary of State for India. And I 
mention this dinner because of its sequel. Colonel Townshend 
(afterwards Sir Charles Townshend, the defender of Kut) during 
the dinner pencilled notes to Curzon and me asking us to come 
on afterwards to supper at the Savoy to meet Sir Herbert Kitchener 
and Arthur Roberts, the music-hall comedian, for whom 
Townshend had a most inordinate admiration. A more incon- 
gruous party I never attended. But Kitchener improved the 
gloomy hour by impressing upon the new Foreign Under-Secretary 
the urgency of sending an expedition to Khartoum. 

Hardly four years later Mr. George Curzon was, to our astonish- 
ment, appointed Viceroy of India, at the same time being raised 
to the peerage. He was not yet forty years of age. I was the 
political agent in some native State in Rajputana, in the interior 
of India. In accordance with his unvarying friendship, he wrote 
to me asking me not to look upon him as Viceroy, but as an old 
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friend and fellow-traveller. And at the conclusion of the terrible 
famine which had visited the part of India in which I was stationed 
he invited my wife and me to stay with him at Simla. The 
famine work had been terrible, and my wife had stayed with me 
all through that awful hot weather. With dead bodies lying 
about the roadside and people dying all round us for months, it 
really seemed as if we could never smile again. But when we 
reached Simla, Lord Curzon laid himself out in the most 
deliberately thoughtful way to make us forget our experiences, 
He sent us to the play, and gave us ponies to ride, and said that 
we were to do absolutely nothing else but enjoy ourselves. 

Two years later he appointed me to the very delicate post of 
Resident in Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of that time was 
subject to ungovernable fits of temper; and at such times it was 
positively dangerous to approach him. Of some terrible things 
that he had done I had taken no notice, as they had not come 
officially before me. But one case in which he had himself 
caused very serious bodily injury to a man was brought before me 
by the man himself, and I had to inform the Maharaja that, seeing 
what had happened, I could not advise the Viceroy to pay his 
contemplated visit to Indore. Holkar replied that it was a 
matter of indifference to him whether the Viceroy visited him or 
not, and that, as he could not do as he pleased, he wished to 
abdicate. In reporting the matter to Government, I referred to 
the other much worse cases of which we might at any moment 
be compelled to take notice, and I recommended that, as the 
Maharaja had himself expressed a desire to abdicate, his abdica- 
tion should be accepted, especially as even when heir apparent 
he had behaved so violently as to cause Lord Ripon, the then 
Viceroy, to hesitate about allowing him to succeed. Lord 
Curzon, after consulting with the Home Government, decided to 
accept the abdication, and I had to go to Holkar’s palace to 
inform him of the decision. ‘Good God!’ said Holkar, ‘ you did 
not take that abdication seriously. Why, I have abdicated seven 
times before, and no one has taken the slightest notice of it!’ 
However, a subsequent interview with Lord Curzon assured 
him that the matter really was serious this time, though Lord 
Curzon arranged that the Maharaja should himself announce in 
his own durbar his desire to retire, and should himself put his 
son on the gaddi in his place. 

And now for Tibet. I had settled down at Indore for another 
dreary hot-weather when one day in May I received a telegram 
directing me to proceed at once to Simla, and was then informed 
that I was to take charge of a mission to Tibet. I lunched at 
Viceregal Lodge ; and afterwards, while a gymkhana was taking 
place at Annandale, Lord Curzon, sitting under the deodar trees, 
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explained his intentions. And here again one remarked the com- 
pleteness of his exposition and the thoroughness with which he 
had gone into the whole question. His entire programme of 
sending a mission straight to Lhasa had not then been accepted 
by the Home Government. I was to go to a spot only a few miles 
inside the Tibetan frontier. Still that was good enough. The 
old joy of travel and adventure leaped within me once more, and I 
knew I had behind me a kindred spirit to my own. I spent three 
delightful months just within the Tibetan frontier, with glorious 
views of Kinchenjunga, Makalu and Mount Everest, but as 
regards negotiations, of course nothing occurred, and I returned 
to Simla to confer with the Viceroy as to what should be done 
next. 

Lord Curzon first asked me to describe the situation as I had 
found it. He then asked for my opinion as to what should 
be done next. Having heard my views, he proceeded in his 
old way to raise every possible objection. But knowing his 
habit, I answered these objections ; and at the close of the inter- 
view he told me to be present at the Council meeting the following 
morning. Here all the Council, including Lord Kitchener, were 
assembled, and Lord Curzon, prefacing his remarks by saying 
that he had had the advantage of consultation with me, proceeded 
to put before the Council exactly what I had proposed, and when 
any member of Council ventured to raise any of the objections 
which he himself had raised, he would brush it aside as quite 
unworthy of consideration. Altogether he made out a magnificent 
case. His proposals were accepted by the Council, and eventually 
the approval of the Secretary of State was obtained for them. 

And this incident was very typical of Lord Curzon’s methods. 
He was not a man who acted by intuition, as, for instance, Lord 
Kitchener did. He invariably worked up a subject very care- 
fully beforehand. He weighed the pros and cons, made up his 
mind which line he meant to take, and then proceeded along 
it as if there were no question that it was right. And having 
armed himself beforehand with good answers to every objection 
and having also the gift of presenting his case in a very persuasive 
and convincing manner, he was able to carry his Council with 
him. 

I returned to Tibet, and we had many difficulties, for the 
advance over the Himalaya was made in the middle of winter. 
The Tibetans continued to refuse to have any dealings whatever 
with us, and in the end rose against us and besieged the mission 
in a farmhouse for a couple of months. But throughout I had 
Lord Curzon staunchly behind me. He used to write me long 
letters in his own hand and in their nature much more as friend to 
friend than as Viceroy to subordinate. Some of these letters 
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were three or four sheets of large square writing paper in length, 
and were often written in camp late at night. And they were 
always full of encouragement. Sometimes a present of champagne 
and other luxuries accompanied them. And once only was there 
a shade of reproof ; that was when Captain O’Connor and I had 
gone without an escort and without warning into the Tibetan 
camp to make one last effort to settle without fighting. He 
thought the Commissioner himself ought not to have run the 
risk, as if anything had happened to him the whole mission would 
have ended in disaster. However, the Commissioner himself 
knew very well what he was about, and was able by his venture 
to get a sure grasp of the whole situation, which he could never 
have got at second hand. 

Eventually Lhasa was reached, the Tibetans agreed to the 
treaty, and all ended happily. And Lord Curzon’s appreciation 
of my efforts to carry out his intentions was as finely expressed 
as it was deeply felt. I could feel he understood the value of 
every point and realised every difficulty there had been in obtain- 
ing it. He was thorough in everything, and he was no less thorough 
in expressing appreciation than he was in denouncement. But 
the warmest expressions were reserved for when we met. Then, 
as he took both my hands in his, there literally were tears running 
down his cheeks. ‘ Remember,’ he said, ‘ through all the rest of 
my life there is nothing I would not do for you.’ 

But during the rest of his life there was nothing which I asked 
him to do for me. That meeting with Lord Curzon after my 
return from Lhasa was the culminating point of the relationship 
between us, and I wanted to leave it at that. I had had to take 
certain action on my own responsibility which incurred for me 
the censure of His Majesty’s Government, and I had been terribly 
anxious lest it should have met with Lord Curzon’s disapproval 
also. But finding that he who had chosen me for this delicate 
task, had provided me so tacitly with the means of carrying it 
out, and encouraged me so heartily in its execution, was the most 
appreciative of my work, I had the greatest satisfaction which a 
man can have. And after that any honour or appointment he 
might have secured for me would have been very trivial in com- 
parison. That was the climax. I would risk no anticlimax. 

That also was, I think, the climax of Lord Curzon’s career. 
He was then on his way back to India for an extension of his term 
of office. And during that extra period there came that unfor- 
tunate controversy with Lord Kitchener which ended in the 
Viceroy’s resignation. I met him at Dover on his return and 
spent the night with him at the Lord Warden Hotel. His indigna- 
tion at his treatment by the Home Government was intense. 
Every member of his Council, except Lord Kitchener, had been 
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with him and formally signed the despatch supporting the 
Viceroy’s contention. And that the Cabinet should throw over 
the whole Government of India and support the Commander-in- 
Chief seemed to him an almost unconstitutional proceeding. 
What had happened was that articles had been appearing in 
the Press and ‘creating an atmosphere.’ So when the con- 
troversy broke out Lord Kitchener’s side was known rather 
than Lord Curzon’s, and, as there were vague hints of Kitchener’s 
resignation if he were not supported, the Government backed 
him and let Curzon go. 

It was a cruel blow, from which, in my opinion, he never 
recovered. And one little incident connected with the situation 
is so characteristic of Lord Curzon as to be worth mentioning. 
The very day of his return the Conservative Government resigned ; 
and it was commonly reported that Lord Curzon, in hisindignation, 
would refuse to see the members of it. However, a social party 
was got up where he and Mr. Balfour, the just resigned Prime 
Minister, might meet. They met, indeed; but, according to 
reports, Lord Curzon’s manner was of the coldest. Some reports 
said that he had cut Mr. Balfour. But when I saw Lord Curzon a 
few days afterwards, he was furious at these reports. He said he 
was deeply hurt at Mr. Balfour’s having thrown him over, but, 
after all, Mr. Balfour was head of his party, and they would have to 
work together, and he had laid himself out to be particularly warm 
to Mr. Balfour. But Lord Curzon was never good at disguising 
his feelings. They were there on the surface for anyone to see. 
And the burning indignation in his soul was evidently only too 
apparent. 

And now what of Lord Curzon’s work in India as a whole ? 
There was once a high official in India who thus described his 
predecessors and himself. One, he declared, said much but did 
little ; another did much and said little ; a third—himself—said 
little and did little. As a fact, he was one of the best officials 
in India. He may have, figuratively speaking, said little and done 
little himself. But he was the means of work in others. His 
sympathetic presence was everywhere felt. Every single thing 
was observed by him, and he knew all that was going on. With 
a frown he discountenanced what was wrong ; with a smile he 
encouraged what was good. And men went about their own 
avocations with a good heart. 

Lord Curzon was of neither of these types. It could not be 
recorded of him either that he said much and did little, or that he 
did much and said little, or that he said little and did little. He 
belonged to a fourth type. He said much and did much. He 
braced up the whole Indian administration in a way in which it 
had never been braced up before. He examined minute details 
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in every branch, and he reformed the great general principles, 
The main fly-wheel went round faster, and every tiny subsidiary 
wheel was fitted to respond to the increasing speed. He gave of 
his health and his brain and his heart to the service of India, and 
when he left it there was not a branch of the administration of 
which the efficiency had not been increased. And though men 
like Lord Morley, whose names are associated with great Indian 
reforms, are commonly supposed to have had greater love for 
India than the proverbial haughty Lord Curzon, there is, in fact, 
no comparison between them. Lord Morley’s devotion to India 
was a cold-blooded and temporary sentiment beside Lord Curzon’s 
passionate love of a lifetime. 

Still, looking back on his work after twenty years, I am almost 
disposed to think that if his temperament had enabled him to be 
of the third type mentioned above—if he had simply made his 
influence felt instead of doing the work himself; if, in fact, he 
had been more of a King Edward and less of a Dalhousie—he 
would have better carried out his main object in India. He 
described that object to me soon after he came out as Viceroy— 
to be the lessening of the gulf between Indians and British. This 
is what Queen Victoria had enjoined upon him. And this is 
what he meant to do. And he set about fearlessly punishing 
Englishmen in cases where they seemed to him to be in the wrong 
in troubles with the people of India, and attempting to be fair 
and just to all. Yet he never really captured the affection of 
the Indians. If he had not made the fatal mistake of coming 
back for a second period of office, and had left as the strong 
Viceroy and not as the Viceroy knocked out by the Commander- 
in-Chief, he would have preserved the awe with which Indians 
then regarded him. But their affection I am doubtful if he was 
ever capable of acquiring. 

We may look upon him as a great Viceroy. But we must 
look for Viceroys greater still. 

The next time on which I had an opportunity of seeing the 
real Curzon was in 1911, after I had been run over by a motor car, 
and there was real risk of my losing my life. He came to see me 
on my sick-bed. And of all who came there was none who showed 
me a tenderer sympathy. He almost crept into the room, and 
coming up to my bed, said in the most moving way: ‘ My dear 
Younghusband, how are you, my dear fellow?’ And then, 
after as much conversation as I was allowed, he asked if there was 
any fruit or anything which he could send me, and went on: ‘ Now, 
as soon as ever you can move, you are to come to Hackwood 
and bring your wife and your nurses and anyone you like with 
you. And you shall have rooms on the ground floor, so that you 
can get out easily into the garden. And whenever you want to 
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see me I shall be there to see you; and if you want to be 
by yourself, I shall leave you alone. You shall do just as you 
like.’ No one could have been kinder or more thoughtful. 

Space is pressing, and I must pass over several years. When 
Lord Curzon was appointed Foreign Secretary and almost within 
reach of his ultimate goal, I wrote and congratulated him and 
received in acknowledgment not one, but two, letters, and both 
in his own handwriting. So punctilious was he in replying to 
letters that he had written the second fearing he had not already 
acknowledged my letter. But the point of his reply was the 
phrase ‘I hope the same strong spirit as of old will be with me.’ 
There seemed to be just a doubt in his mind. And, personally, 
I do not think the old spirit was with him. I think that it had 
been broken, partly by the blow he had received at the close of 
his Viceroyalty and partly by the strain he had put on his con- 
stitution for so many years. No man can work for years up to 
two or three in the morning without feeling the effects. 

While he was at the Foreign Office he did, indeed, suffer from 
illness. But neither illness nor excessive work was allowed to 
stand in the way of friendship, and at the close of my presidency 
of the Royal Geographical Society he wrote me actually from 
his bed two whole sheets of appreciation of my work. How, 
indeed, he managed to keep up his buoyancy of spirit under all 
his hard work and continual illness was a wonder. But it did 
not leave him to theend. Only two years ago he was good enough 
to invite me to a small man’s dinner at his house to meet a distin- 
guished Frenchman, and he was apparently as full of spirits as 
when a young man. The common conception of him is of a 
haughty, arrogant, unapproachable man. But no one enjoyed 
bandying conversation and telling good stories more than he did. 
And his power of talk was marvellous. I remember once being 
in camp with him near Simla. One evening the outside guest was 
a racing man, and Curzon talked racing the whole evening. 
The next evening the guest was a cricketer, and apparently 
Curzon had spent his whole life watching cricket-matches. He 
had lots of humour, too, and would often tell a number of stories 
against himself, though I am not so sure that he appreciated 
humour being directed against him by others. The only person 
I have met who could really take him on is the present Dean of 
Winchester. 

At this particular dinner what chiefly impressed me was what 
Lord Curzon told me about the difficulties under which public 
men often had to make the most important speeches. He gave 
as an instance a speech which he himself, as a boy sitting on the 
steps of the Throne (in accordance with his right as the eldest son 
of a peer), had heard Lord Beaconsfield deliver. He said the 
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country little knew of the illness, the despondency, the domestic 
troubles, from which a Minister might have been suffering when he 
had to get up and make a confident, cheerful speech to nerve the 
spirit of the country. He made no mention of himself. But it 
must often have been under such conditions that he himself had 
to speak. : 

Actually the last letter I received from him was one written 
last summer discussing in great detail the rules of polo in Chitral, 
and the last time I saw him and the last speech I heard was at the 
Central Asian Society dinner last summer. And Iam glad to have 
that occasion as a final remembrance of him. For there for the 
last time there flared up in him the old enthusiasm for India, 
One speaker had said of Africa that it was so much more interest- 
ing than Asia. If it had been designed, this could not have been a 
more fortunate hit. For it roused Curzon to glowing indignation. . 
With all his old eloquence, he spoke of the romance and variety 
of interest of Asia. And then, turning to consider India, he said 
that now—now, when things were at their most difficult stage— 
was the time for young Englishmen to come forward and devote 
their lives to the service of India. It was the real Curzon once 
more and the Curzon as he was at the summit of his career. And 
this was my last sight of him. 

One final matter, and that the most important. What of 
his religion? What of the mainspring of his life? I have a 
letter from him in which he gives his views with his usual out- 
spoken frankness. But even if it were fitting to quote from it I 
cannot, for I have not it with me here in Egypt. After its perusal 
the orthodox would probably not claim him as one of themselves. 
But of this there would be no possible doubt : that he appreciated 
the value of religion. Neither his wide experience of the world 
nor his intellectual attainments had led him to any form of 
disbelief. By temperament he was not what one would describe 
as particularly attuned to religion. He did recognise the presence 
in the world of a Divine Spirit and our inspiration by that Spirit, 
and I believe I am right in my recollection that in the early days 
of the war he wrote a letter to The Times emphasising the import- 
ance of religion and holding up Lord Roberts as an example of a 
life inspired by religion which we would do well to follow. 

Yet at the close of Lord Curzon’s life the thought does keep 
forcing itself upon me how greatly he would have been helped in 
his career, and how much more he would have been able to do for 
the Empire, if he could have found more comfort and inspiration 
in that great national institution which is designed to represent 
the religious side of our life. Some men go out to Nature and there 
in the blue skies, or the bracing wind, or the song of bird, or the 
sweetness of flowers find balm and composure or strong inspira- 
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tin. And Lord Curzon had too much of the poet in him not to 
be one of these lovers of Nature. But he was perhaps even more 
alover of art. And if this great Englishman, who sacrificed so 
much for his country, could have found in the Church of England 
that deep satisfaction for his soul which every worker needs, 
how much greater might his work have been! If in the church, 
with the combination of great arts—the art of architecture, the 
art of ceremonial, the art of music, the art of painting and the art 
of oratory, every one inspired by religion and all united together 
and directed to the worship of God—he could have felt lifted out 
of his ordinary self and in unison with the great heart of the 
world, and yet all the time most fully his own greater and more 
real self, he would have gone about the affairs of his country in a 
very different spirit and with far greater effect. Reverence would 
have deepened in him. And with deepened reverence would have 
come that finer courtesy and nobler consideration which are so 
essential in conducting the affairs of men. 

Politics are applied religion, it has been said. All the more 
necessary is it then that our politicians should have their religion 
continually refreshed and renewed ; all the more necessary is it 
that the beauty of holiness should be kept continually before 
their eyes. 

These are the final reflections that occur to me after thirty- 


three years of sometimes most intimate contact with Lord Curzon, 
the closest touch being at the supreme period of his life. 

May he always be remembered for his unsparing devotion to 
the public service and for his unfailing loyalty of private friendship. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 
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OUR INDUSTRIAL POSITION 


So often we hear from all corners of our country angry cries of 
denunciation of different classes of the community. We find one 
kind of politician, like Mr. Wheatley, preaching the class war,a 
trade unionist of the kind of Mr. Cook preaching the same sort 
of thing. On the other hand unquestionably we have certain 
employers who place all the blame for our industrial ills upon the 
workmen. While all this has been going on in the country we 
have had one of the most remarkable speeches I have ever heard, 
when the Prime Minister made a‘ peace gesture.’ The time may 
therefore be opportune for a careful scrutiny and an impartial 
survey of our industrial position. 

There can be no doubt that a great deal of harm is done by 
extremists on both sides, by angry speeches and stupid rhetoric, 
If half the time wasted in abuse were spent in quietly talking 
matters over, we should be nearer solution of our difficulties. Let 
us examine one of our most stricken trades, shipbuilding. At 
one time our shipbuilding industry was the pride of the world. 
The Tyne, the Clyde, and the Tees were literally the shipbuilding 
centres for the whole world. But to-day these great yards cannot 
secure work in competition with the rest of the world ; these 
places are among our necessitous areas. Yet every day we read 
of shipbuilding orders going to Holland, Germany and other 
foreign countries. Whatisthe cause? I have no doubt that the 
main cause is the lack of co-operation between masters and men, 
Only a few days ago I was conversing on a train journey witha 
prominent Liverpool employer whose business is ship-repairing. 
He had a ship in Glasgow upon which some minor interior repairs 
were necessary. He went to the local Labour Exchange and 
secured six unemployed joiners. He was immediately stopped 
by the Carpenters’ Union, on the ground that this was carpenters’, 
and not joiners’, work. As he was unable to find any carpenters 
unemployed, what was the result? The unemployed joiners 
remained unemployed in spite of the fact that they could have 
performed the work satisfactorily, and the ship was taken from 
Glasgow to the Mersey, where the repairs were completed by 
joiners. Such instances could be multiplied many times over. 
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And what is the net result ? In this case the loss of time to the 
shipowner was serious, he lost money, which must add to the 
expense of running that ship, and no good was done to anybody. 
In numerous cases ships which could have been repaired in the 
Mersey, the Clyde, the Thames or elsewhere in England have gone 
to Cherbourg and other Continental ports for repairs. Why do 
trade union officials do such foolish things? Such tactics cannot 
be in the interest of trade unions, and certainly not in the interest 
of their members. 

In my opinion, the real cause is that employers have made no 
attempt to put their case before either the leaders or the men. 
Even among prominent trade union leaders there is profound 
ignorance about the everyday accountancy necessary to every 
business. In the Press a short time ago there was a report of an 
interview with a trade union official who said that all the troubles 
of the shipbuilding yards were caused by the bonus shares which 
certain shipbuilding yards had issued to their shareholders. The 
merest child in business could have told him that bonus shares 
have not the slightest relation to factory costs. The only differ- 
ence bonus shares could possibly make is that the dividend declared 
after profits have been made would be smaller. What surprises 
me in this matter is that employers apparently make no effort to 
remove these erroneous ideas or to educate the workers upon their 
real business difficulties. 

When I heard Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons give a 
description of his early business life, I could not help thinking 
that here is the keynote of our present troubles. It will be within 
the recollection of all my readers how he described the old family 
business, how the employer knew all his workmen intimately, 
interested himself in all their troubles, their pleasures and their 
sports. The old family businesses which made England great 
were like that. The old ‘ boss’ lived near the works; his son 
joined in the football and the cricket on the village green ; his 
daughters taught in the Sunday-school ; his wife was the district 
visitor and dispenser of charity. All that has now changed. The 
limited liability company has made the workers into numbers who 
clock on and clock off. Furthermore, the express train and the 
motor car have taken the employers many miles away from their 
factories. 

Take my native Lancashire. The cotton manufacturer of 
Burnley, Bolton or Blackburn no longer lives in close proximity 
to those towns ; he lives at Southport, St. Anne’s or Blackpool, 
thirty miles away. He arrives at his works at nine o’clock and 
rushes away at five o’clock. He knows nothing whatever of his 
men or their lives. He leaves their business and political educa- 
tion to the first Socialist ‘tub-thumper.’ Then when they believe 
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the story that he cares for nothing but the ‘ divi.’ he expresses 
surprise. 

There are many ways in which education of the worker is 
necessary. There is the vital question of the disparity between 
wages in what are known as ‘sheltered’ and ‘ unsheltered’ 
trades. It is absolutely monstrous that a miner should only eam 
3l. per week while a crossing sweeper in some towns gets 4/. The 
miner has a dirty, disagreeable job to perform, but his wages are 
beyond argument too low. The skilled engineer only receives 
2l. 13s., while the lavatory attendant gets his 3/. 15s. Yet it 
cannot be too often emphasised that the crossing sweeper and 
lavatory attendant have to be paid out of the local rates, and 
local rates are a first charge on industry. These calls have to be 
paid before debentures and wages are paid, and before profits are 
distributed. In other words, the crossing sweeper and lavatory 
attendant get their wages before the miner and skilled engineer 
receive one penny piece. The more the crossing sweeper and 
lavatory attendant get, the less there will be available for the 
miner and skilled engineer to secure as wages. 

The plight of the miner and skilled engineer is certainly most 
serious, yet beyond doubt they are drawing at the moment, not 
merely every penny their industries will stand, but every penny 
the industries are making. If we examine the coal-owners’ 
balance sheets we find that as a whole they are losing money, and 
that the miner is taking every penny piece the collieries are earning. 
Yet I look in vain for any real explanation of these facts by 
colliery owners among the miners. 

Let us next turn to the textile trade. What causes trouble 
here? There is one great cause in the fact that certain large 
combines pay big dividends to their shareholders, and yet their 
employees are working short time. In their entrenched position 
they can regulate prices to the consumers as they like, and, in spite 
of their prosperity, the employees are in penury. This example 
is the one exception to the golden rule that the prosperity of the 
employer means also the prosperity of the worker. It is the one 
case where the hackneyed phrase that the interests of capital and 
labour are identical is falsified. Yet the irony of the thing is that 
the heads of these great combines are nearly all Free Traders. 
In every fiscal controversy the head of one of these concerns 
quoted the opinion that tariffs mean the ruin of Lancashire. I 
wonder if the prosperity of Lancashire would be restored if calico 
printing, dyeing, bleaching and packing were cheaper. At any 
rate, these combines are a justifiable cause of irritation to the 
workers. 

Let us now turn to the building trade. I must say I have a 
great deal of sympathy with this trade. There was no industry 
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in the country which suffered so severely from insecurity of 
employment as the building trade. The purpose of this article is 
not to go into the reasons for this, though it can be safely said that 
the main reason was foolish finance. Suffice it to say there were 
more failures among builders than in any other trade. Confirma- 
tion can be had by reference to the Gazette registering bank- 
ruptcies and deeds of arrangement. Consequently bricklayers, 
plasterers and other employees in the building trade suffered 
severely from long periods of unemployment and short time. 
There can be no doubt that those engaged in the building trade, 
both employers and employees, acted more like philanthropists 
than as business men towards the nation. 

If you take an average, houses in pre-war days were put up 
without one penny piece profit to the building trade and without 
adequate remuneration to the employees. Then came the oppor- 
tunity of the building trade. The nation was short of houses. 
Both employers and employees were determined to take advan- 
tage of the situation. Now, of course, all this is wrong. It is 
wrong that the builders and contractors should be making huge 
fortunes as they are doing. It is wrong that manufacturers of 
building materials should profiteer as they have done. It is 
wrong that the bricklayer and plasterer should prevent unem- 
ployed people from learning their trades and by this means 
increase the supply of labour. However, no good can come of 
wild denunciation of either masters or men. The building trade 
is still passing through that phase which most trades passed 
through from 1918 to 1921. Then a great many trades were 
experiencing a boom; factories were busy; prices were rising ; 
profits were high ; demands for increased wages were cheerfully 
acceded to ; profits were so good that no one could object. Every- 
one forgot that we were living on the crest of a wave. We were 
then living, as a great many countries in Europe are living to-day, 
on borrowed money and the printing press. 

The building trade in England is still very much in that 
position. They think there is money to burn; they forget - 
that that money is only borrowed money, and that their 
apparent prosperity is the result of subsidies. They proceed 
in their wild descent to Avernus. We all know what Virgil 
said about that descent. The trouble comes when you want 
to turn back. The spendthrift who has been spending money 
wildly always finds it difficult to retrench. As things are at 
present, the employers in the building trade are making no 
effort to put their house economically in order. The builders 
are content with the knowledge that the fewer bricklayers there 
are, the larger will be the house shortage. They may wake 
up one morning to find new methods of construction have arrived, 
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and that the nation is restive. Then the brick house will have to 
come back to an economic basis. In those days the employers will 
find themselves in trouble. Having given way in every direction 
to their employees, having made no firm stand against the trade 
union demands, when stern necessity faces them there will be 
trouble. That was what happened after the 1918-21 boom to 
which I have referred. Wages had been bounding up, hours had 
been shortened, union restrictions of output had been tolerated, 
and it was only when it was found impossible to obtain orders in 
the face of world competition that the employers took a stand. 
Then it was only after a bitter series of strikes and lock-outs that 
conditions were changed to enable us to compete. Even now after 
four years the position is far from satisfactory. 

For this state of affairs I can never cease to blame the home 
policy of Mr. Lloyd George. It has been said that his foreign 
policy eventually defeated him. In my opinion, his home 
policy was equally disastrous to us as a nation. We have 
not recovered from it yet. What a chance he had! After 
the General Election of 1918 he could have led the British 
nation anywhere, such was his influence. If he had followed 
the example of Garibaldi and shown the people the true 
picture; if he had told the country that we were not a rich 
country, but a poor one; if he had pointed out that we were 
‘in for bad times, and that it was only by every man and woman 
working hard that our country could recover its former position, 
things would have been very different to-day. Instead of this, 
what did he do and say? He spoke about making ‘our 
country fit for heroes to live in.’ All his speeches held out the 
hope of a feather-bed life for everyone. Both employers and 
employees were led to believe that profits and wages could be 
earned without hard work. By the time the shock came in 1921, 
mischievous ideas and an erroneous atmosphere had been created 
which even yet have not been entirely dissipated. Legislation 
was pushed through under Mr. Lloyd George’s administration 
without mature consideration or careful thought. Legislation 
once passed is seldom repealed. It would be a brave man who 
dared repeal legislation, but I am not at all sure that if we repealed 
all the Lloyd George legislation and started again, it would 
not be the best thing for the country. But that of course is 
impossible. We have to tackle our problems as we find them. It 
is no use crying over spilt milk. A politician, like myself, who 
voted one hundred times against that Government, can gain little 
satisfaction from saying, ‘ I told you so.’ 

The real necessity is to face the situation as it is and try and 
find a remedy. Before I approach my own solution let us turn 
our thoughts for a few moments to the Socialist remedy. The 
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Socialist Party are His Majesty’s Opposition and apparently the 
only alternative Government in our political life to-day. This 
party argues that all our industrial ills will be cured if we 
nationalise the means of distribution, production and exchange. 
While this sweeping proposal is their ultimate aim, at the moment 
they confine their activities to the nationalisation of mines and 
railways. 

While examining these proposals, I should like to make it 
clear that my opposition to nationalisation has always been on 
the ground of expediency. If I thought that nationalisation 
of mines, railways or anything else would be of advantage to 
the community as a whole, I should support that policy. It is 
because nationalisation is impracticable that it receives my 
uncompromising opposition. Let us look at the Socialist Party’s 
proposal to nationalise the mines. We are able to do this because 
they introduced a Nationalisation of Mines Bill in the last Parlia- 
ment. What did that Bill propose? It proposed that if the 
nationalised mines made a profit, that profit should be given to 
the miners ; if the mines made a loss, that loss should be refunded 
from the National Exchequer. That is simply a case of ‘ Heads, I 
win ; tails, you lose!’ But it has a deeper implication still. If the 
National Exchequer has to bear losses made by the mines, these 
losses must fall upon the workers in every other unnationalised 
industry. The result would be that, though the miners might get 
an increased wage, every other worker would have to accept less. 
It is the old story of sheltered and unsheltered industries. The 
miner would be removed from his unsheltered position to a shel- 
tered one, and, in order to do this, those left in an unnationalised 
and unsheltered position would be forced to pay the miner’s wages 
out of funds which would otherwise be available for their own 
wages. 

The Socialist may reply that he wants all industries to be under 
the State, so that all workers can be put in a sheltered position. 
It only remains to point out that if all industries made losses, as 
nationalised industries always do, both in this country and all over 
the world, the country would soon be in a state of national bank- 
ruptcy. We have also no guarantee that relations between 
masters and men would be in any way improved by making the 
State the master. In my view we should find more strain between 
the trade unions and the State than we have ever had between the 
employees and private employers. We hear a great deal about 
the great limited liability companies having no soul, and there 
may be some element of truth in this, but it is indisputable that 
the State as an employer would never have a soul. The State as 
an employer always seems to me a cold, callous organisation 
dominated by the eagle eye of the Treasury. Think what question- 
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time in the House of Commons would be like when mines are 
nationalised. We have some indication from the questions put 
by dockyard members on all kinds of trivial points raised on 
matters affecting dockyard employment. We should have the 
same kind of questions from all the members representing mining 
areas. Think what electioneering would be like. Every candi- 
date knows how he is inundated with questionnaires, and they are 
mostly proposals to give higher wages or better conditions to 
various classes of civil servants. I tremble to think of the kind 
of Dutch auction which would go on if mines were nationalised. 
Probably a General Election might be decided, not on some great 
issue of national policy, but on the point as to whether the miners 
should receive an advance of 5s. per week. The whole proposal 
that nationalisation would put our industries in a better and more 
prosperous condition is grotesque, and we have to search else- 
where for a remedy for our troubles. 

We have arrived first at the conclusion that the condition of 
our industries is far from satisfactory ; secondly, that relations 
between employers and employed are embittered; and thirdly, 
that the Socialist remedy would make matters worse instead of 
better. What then should we do to improve our trade and im- 
prove relations between employers and employed ? I think many 
people have forgotten the Report of a Royal Commission which 
sat for many months under the chairmanship of the present 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Mr. Whitley. A close study 
of that really remarkable document would be of great advantage. 
As the result of that Report the joint industrial councils were 
brought into existence. These councils, useful as they have been 
in many ways, have fallen far short of the original intention of 
the signatories of the Report. As one prominent trade union 
leader said to me a short time ago, industrial councils only deal 
with wages. But if we read the Report we find that the industrial 
councils were intended for a far more useful purpose than that. 

In my view, we want something much wider if we are to cure 
industrial unrest. My idea is that the industrial councils are too 
national and not sufficiently local. Their work wants decentralis- 
ing. It is difficult for busy manufacturers to leave their works 
to attend these meetings in London. Furthermore, the councils 
have developed too much into academic meeting-places to put 
forward new proposals for wage increases which the industry 
cannot afford to pay. What I should like to see is the industrial 
councils discussing means by which their industry could be made 
more efficient and more prosperous, so that wage increases should 
be made possible. I am-quite sure if we are to attain that object 
we must start in the factory itself. If the management met 
weekly with a small committee of workers to discuss, not wages 
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so much as the effective running of the factory, I am sure they 
would be surprised at the benefits that would accrue. Even the 
lowest grade worker in a factory may have some idea to put 
forward which would either reduce factory costs or increase pro- 
ductivity, which would have the effect of enabling that factory to 
pay higher wages. For, after all, we must lay stress on the fact 
that half the trouble in the past has been caused by the desire 
of the employer to capture all the profit. The real profits of an 
industry from a national point of view are those made before any 
wages are paid to the workers. 4 

Our problem is to secure an equitable distribution between 
capital and labour, and our task has been made more difficult by 
the fact that in days gone by employers took advantage of their 
employees. Latterly the boot has been on the other leg: the 
employees through their trade unions have been trying to capture 
the whole of the profits. Committees such as I have outlined 
would bring the management into closer union with the minds 
and thoughts of the workers. The managers would come to realise 
the grievances of the men and remove them when real. They 
would be able by quiet talk and reasoning to get rid of some 
of the fallacies which are in the men’s minds. These com- 
mittees would be a means of education to both the management 
and the employees. Out of these factory committees would come 
the national committee, before which would be laid matters of 
national and even international concern. In this way the joint 
industrial councils would become real parliaments of industry, 
instead of academic debating societies. 

It was always a matter of regret to me that the proposal to 
elect workers’ representatives on the railway board of directors 
was dropped from the Railway Bill before it became an Act in 
1921. This would have been a most interesting experiment ; and 
it was, in my opinion, a pity it was not tried. The time will come 
when all boards of directors will be opened to a workers’ represen- 
tative. It is only fair that they should be. The responsibilities 
of a board are not to the shareholders only : they have responsi- 
bilities to the workers also. If a factory fail, it is disagreeable to 
the shareholders, who lose their money, but it is far more serious 
to the employees, who lose their means of livelihood. There is no 
better education than the board meeting of a big industrial con- 
cern. I have no hesitation in saying that six months’ experience 
on a board of directors by an unprejudiced Socialist would cure 
him of his theories better than anything else could. He would 
receive education on all the difficulties, dangers and perils which 
every business passes through in its daily life. We have all 
talked a great deal about peace gestures since Mr. Baldwin's 
speech in the House of Commons on the Trade Union Levy Bill. 
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There could be no finer peace gesture than the acceptance of my 
proposal. If a workers’ representative came directly on to the 
board to hear all the discussions, to learn all the difficulties, it 
would show that there were no secrets to hide ; it would lead to 
a better understanding between the employer and employed ; it 
would eradicate suspicion. In that happy day we might even 
remove the possibility of strikes and lock-outs, and we would be 
putting into practice the trade unions’ slogan, ‘ All for each and 
each for all!’ Then all would be working happily together for 
the increased happiness and prosperity of all. 

During the past few weeks there have been some very interest- 
ing developments which seem to be heading in this direction. 
First, there is the experiment that is taking place at the Vauxhall 
Colliery at Wrexham. This colliery was on the point of closing 
down, but, through the help of a local fund, it is being continued 
by the colliers themselves. The local fund guarantees the working 
of the colliery against any loss, but any profits will go to the 
workmen. This experiment is, perhaps, the first of its kind. 
If it succeeds in securing greater output and reducing working 
costs, then we are very likely making a big step towards a new 
era in industrial development. It is a national disgrace that 
our mines should be closing down. Coal is the basis of our 
industrial supremacy. The fact that this country had such 
valuable and easily obtained coal has been our greatest asset in 
the past. 

The second rift in the clouds is the conference between 
employers and employed to consider the state of our shipbuilding. 
Here there has been a definite effort to consider many of the 
points raised in my article, and apparently a joint committee of 
employers and employed is to be set up. This is what I gather 
from the Press reports of the speech by Mr. John Barr, a director 
of Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., who acted as chairman at the conference. 
His suggestion was that these committees shall consider costs of 
production. This is precisely my proposal. This is a tangible 
example in concrete form, which I should like to see followed in 
every-industry. These committees, as I have previously pointed 
out, will serve to educate both sides into the difficulties and fears 
of the other. The employer will get into touch with his employees, 
and employees will get into touch with the employer. Their 
interests will become identical. If they succeed in reducing costs 
of production and profits are made, then the workmen will 
benefit. 

The main difficulty in our present-day industrial problems is 
the suspicion and bad blood which exists. I remember at a public 
meeting during the last election hearing a Conservative working 
man pilloried from the back of the hall on the ground that he was 
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the ‘ gaffer’s friend.’ Supposing he was, is it impossible to be the 
‘gaffer’s’ friend and the worker’s at the same time? Let us 
get away from such an atmosphere of gibes against the hated 
capitalist, and let the capitalist take a broad view of the trust 
placed in his care. Capital was never given to the capitalist to 
exploit for selfish ends. When both sides in this quarrel attack 
their problems in the right way, then that old trade union motto 
which I have quoted will have a deeper implication. And what is 
far more important, British industry will have been saved. 

My concluding remarks are simple. The trade of our country 
is in such a parlous state that the outlook is every excuse for that 
vile person, the pessimist, to be let loose. Pessimism never cures 
anything to my mind, and I have often myself been accused of 
being an incorrigible optimist. Our ills can be cured. Serious as 
our position is, by a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together 
we can cure our industrial ills. Those ills are largely of our own 
making. We hear a great deal about ‘ca’ canny’ among the 
workmen, but the employers are not entirely free from blame on 
this score. They do not work so hard or so long as their fathers 
and grandfathers did. The example of hard work should start 
at the top. It is marvellous how the electric magnetism of a real 
worker vibrates upon those who work under him. 

A few nights ago it was my pleasure to hear my friend (but 
political opponent) Mr. J. H. Thomas speak at a timber trade 
banquet. He was appealing as a Socialist to a company of mer- 
chant princes, to whom his politics were anathema, but his appeal 
was non-party on behalf of our suffering masses. He spoke 
of the spirit of 1914, when all minds were centred on how much 
we could give, and not how much we could get. If that spirit 
can once again be uppermost in the minds of both employers and 
employed, then, and only then, will a solution of our difficulties 
be at hand. That solution cannot come by legislation, nor by 
fostering a party or class controversy. It can only come in answer 
to that fervent prayer of the Prime Minister, ‘ Give peace in our 
time, O Lord.’ 

Joun R. REMER. 
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THE ALCOHOL QUESTION IN SWEDEN 


EAcu of the four States in the north of Europe is at the present 
moment pursuing its own interesting experiment in the alcohol 
question. 

Finland, the nearest neighbour of Sweden on the east, adopted 
total prohibition during the war, and still keeps it. Prohibition 
in Finland has had both good and bad consequences ; and it is 
not too much to say that it has given many bitter disappointments 
even to its warmest partisans. Nevertheless, prohibition is still 
supported by an overwhelming majority in the legislature ; and 
there is every probability that there can be no serious question of 
repealing prohibition in the immediate future. 

Norway, the western neighbour of Sweden, also during the 
war, introduced prohibition for all drinks of a stronger alcohol 
content than 14 per cent. Owing to the force of circumstances, 
however, Norway has found it expedient to abolish prohibition 
so far as concerns wine. The prohibition of spirits still continues, 
but its effect has been such that the political parties are at present 
engaged in a violent and uncertain struggle as to its continued 
existence. 

Denmark has entered on the path of a high tax on alcohol. 
The considerable rise in the prices of alcoholic drinks which has 
been a consequence of this has had a highly restrictive effect. 
Thanks to the markedly thrifty character of the population, 
Denmark has in this way been able to obtain results which 
would be inconceivable under similar circumstances in her neigh- 
bour States in the north of Europe. 

In Sweden, even before the war, the foundation had been laid 
for an organisation of the trade in alcoholic drinks which exhibits 
an absolutely distinctive combination of various measures for the 
limitation of the injurious effects of alcohol. The entire manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic drinks in Sweden has been made the 
subject of a monopoly. It has been left for the local authority 
to decide whether trade in such drinks should be allowed to take 
place or not, and very far reaching restrictions have been imposed 
on the trade. The most important of these restrictions is that 
the sale has been made dependent on an individual control over 
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the buyers, intended to regulate consumption and to exclude 
those who abuse alcohol from access to it. 

This Swedish system for the organisation of the trade in 
alcohol was long the battle-ground for a violent struggle, which, 
however, has now been succeeded by a remarkable tranquillity. 
For the present, at any rate, there has been a lull in the attacks, 
which came from two opposite camps, that of the opponents 
of restriction and that of the champions of prohibition. No 
Swede in anything like a responsible position at the present 
moment is in favour of a return to the conditions that prevailed 
before the coming into existence of individual control. The 
situation of the champions of prohibition can be made clear in 
the simplest way by putting together the three following events 
in the sphere of temperance politics. 

In a voluntary plébiscite which was arranged by the Swedish 
prohibition organisations at the close of the year 1909 more than 
1,800,000 citizens over eighteen years of age gave their vote in 
favour of total prohibition, while not quite 20,000 voted against it. 

In a consultative plébiscite which, in accordance with the 
decision of the Riksdag, took place in August 1922, when the 
present alcohol law had been in force for a period of about three 
years, 889,000 men and women over the age of twenty-three voted 
for the introduction of total prohibition, but 924,000 against it. 

_ A few weeks ago the Swedish Riksdag unanimously rejected 
a private motion in favour of a total prohibition of alcohol after 
a declaration by representatives of the prohibitionist members of 
the Riksdag that prohibition legislation is not at the present time 
practical politics. 

Politically, therefore, the Swedish system is very firmly 
rooted. And what has it been able to achieve ? 

From the point of view of organisation its result is that both 
the wholesale and the retail trade in alcoholic drinks has been 
emancipated from every trace of private profit. No economic 
force presses forward selling from behind in order to make the 
total mount up. Not even the restaurant-keepers who serve 
alcoholic drinks in connection with food have any advantage in 


_ making the consumption of alcohol at their restaurants rise above 


a certain limit. The State takes the profit of the sales, and the 
consequence is that the Swedish people in 1923 spent more than 
10,000,000/. on the purchase of spirituous liquors and wines; 
more than half of that sum, or nearly 5,500,000/., went to the 
Exchequer. The total receipts of the Swedish State from taxes, 
custom dues, excise, and various charges amounted to not quite 
28,000,000/, in that year. Hence about one-fifth of the total 
revenue of the State was derived from the manufacture, import, 
and sale of alcoholic drinks. 
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The social result is that the consumption of spirits in Sweden, 
which in 1923, the last year before the first step was taken towards 
the introduction of the system, was 7-7 litres per inhabitant, has 
sunk to 4-7 litres in 1924, while cases of drunkenness haye 
diminished from 10-5 per 1000 inhabitants in 1913 to 5-4 in 1924, 
Still more illuminating is the experience from the largest town in 
Sweden, Stockholm, where the system has been applied for the 
longest time and in the most rational way, and where a central 
home for habitual drunkards gives the possibility of collecting 
statistics of all cases of acute alcoholism. In order to avoid the 
risk of choosing exceptional points of comparison, let us take, not 
isolated years, but the average for two periods of years, as the basis 
of comparison. During the three years 1911-13 there was con- 
sumed in Stockholm an average of 24 litres of spirits per year 
and head of population, while the cases of drunkenness averaged 
47 per annum per 10,000 inhabitants, and the number of habitual 
drunkards treated in the hospitals was slightly more than 12 per 
annum and per 1000 inhabitants. During the last quinquennial 
period, 1920-24, the consumption of spirits has averaged 11-7 
litres per annum and per inhabitant (in 1924 this was 12 litres) ; 
while the cases of drunkenness were 19-4 per annum and per 1000 
inhabitants (in 1924 it was exactly Ig), and the number of habitual 
drunkards treated in the hospitals was 5-3 per annum and per 
10,000 inhabitants (in 1924 the figure was 3-6). Thus the con- 
sumption has declined by 50 per cent., the cases of drunkenness 
by nearly 60 per cent., and the number of habitual drunkards by 
very nearly 70 per cent. 

If we wish to draw the outlines of the Swedish restrictive 
system, the way in which it has been built up and applied, it is 
necessary first of all to indicate some main features of its historical 
background. In its most important principles the present 
alcoholic legislation in Sweden goes back to an older régime, which 
is known under the name of ‘ the Gothenburg System,’ and which 
dates from the latter half of the nineteenth century. The Gothen- 
burg System means that the sale, at any rate, of the simplest of 

the spirituous drinks that occur in Sweden, potato spirit (brdnnvin), 
was handed over to a company of a public utility nature and with 
a limited dividend on its shares. These companies were local 
monopoly companies holding a concession from the local autho- 
rities for not more than three years at a time. They were called 
by the common name of the system companies. Their function 
was, as the law somewhat clumsily expressed it, to carry on the 
sale of intoxicating drinks exclusively ‘ in the interests of morality.’ 
With this object they were first and foremost to put into practice 
the idea of disinterested management. The profits arising from 
the sale of alcohol were to be devoted to charitable objects. Soon, 
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however, they were handed over to the local government authori- 
ties, and finally to the State, in order to prevent pecuniary 
considerations becoming the decisive factor when the local 
government bodies were treating the question whether a concession 
should be granted to a system company or not. 

This selling organisation, which was first worked out in the 
city of Gothenburg, and was therefore known as ‘ the Gothenburg 
System,’ diminished the number of places of sale and restricted 
the times of sale. But the most valuable effect of the forty-year 
development of the Gothenburg System is the extirpation of the 
old saloons and their conversion into good, well-kept and cheap 
restaurants, intended mainly for the working population. But 
that is as far as the Gothenburg System ever got. The plan of 
emancipating the trade in alcohol from private pecuniary interests 
was never realised, except to a very small extent. Swedish 
legislation had for a very long time made a definite distinction 
between sale for consumption on the premises (utskdnkning, or 
sale on) and sale of spirits to be taken away (utminutering, or sale 
off), The Gothenburg System devoted its work of reform mainly 
to the former. As regards the sale off, the system companies 
retained only the trade in potato spirit proper in their own hands. 
The right to sell spirituous drinks of a somewhat finer kind— 
indeed, in some cases, even the right to sell ordinary potato 
spirit—was handed over by them to a large extent to private 
dealers, whose receipts from the sale were in no way circum- 
scribed. In the same way private persons were granted the 
right of serving spirits in connection with restaurant opera- 
tions without being subjected to any restrictions with regard 
to disinterested management, which nevertheless was meant to 
be a fundamental feature of the whole of the Gothenburg 
System. 

The reformation of the drinking saloons reduced the serving 
of spirits on the premises, and sale off became predominant 
instead. Sale on formed only 10 to 20 per cent. of the trade in 
spirituous drinks as a whole, while sale off covered 80 to 90 per 
cent. And, apart from the restrictions as regards ‘times of 
business, this sale off was subject to no limitation except that no 
one might buy a smaller quantity of spirits than a litre at a time. 
On the other hand, there was no obstacle in the way of buying 
practically any amount ; and, especially in the larger towns, the 
increase of drunkenness provides unmistakable evidence of the 
social ineffectiveness of the selling system. 

In this state of things the temperance organisation gained an 
ever greater hearing for their demands for complete prohibition 
of alcohol. The voluntary prohibition plébiscite of 1909, arranged 
immediately after a prohibition which had been temporarily 
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carried out with success during the great strike that embraced 
the whole country, bore witness to the spread of the idea of 
prohibition. In point of fact—to quote the most prominent 
speaker in the Riksdag at that time—prohibition seemed as 
irresistible as fate. But there were people animated with a 
strong social sense who feared that the simple prohibition formula 
did not yield any real solution of the problem, and who were 
resolved not to give way without resistance. 

A young Stockholm physician, Dr. Ivan Bratt, was the most 
brilliant champion of this critical view. In the course of his 
practice he had had opportunities of studying alcoholism at close 
quarters. He was profoundly convinced of the necessity of 
energetic measures on the part of the community to fight against 
alcoholism ; and he believed all the more in the possibility of such 
measures because he himself in a large number of cases had found 
by experience what amazingly good results could be obtained in 
those who abused alcohol by patriarchal supervision or a suitable 
change of environment or the like. He aimed his ingenious 
arguments in speech and writing against the idea of prohibition, 
less perhaps for reasons of principle than for practical and psycho- 
logical reasons. He maintained that it was bound to be impossible 
to enforce prohibition so long as influential and socially unobjec- 
tionable good citizens refused to regard the moderate consumption 
of alcohol asa crime. As alcohol is comparatively easy to manu- 
facture, and as, under a state of prohibition, the immense 
possibilities of profit must tempt people to the illicit manufacture, 
importation, and sale of alcohol, the prohibition of alcohol could 
scarcely fail to evoke overwhelming forces which would be as 
dangerous for the general spirit of obedience to the law as for 
general temperance. 

But Dr. Bratt did not content himself with this critical offen- 
sive against prohibition. He was able, a thing of much more 
importance, to bring forward something positive. He boldly 
sketched a revolutionary reconstruction of the alcohol legislation 
in such a direction that the community might be enabled, with 
the system companies as organs, to control, restrict, and, if neces- 
sary, prevent every individual purchase of intoxicating drinks, 
and by means of other organs, anti-alcohol municipal committees, 
to keep an eye on other people who abused alcohol and in the last 
resort send them to Government institutions designed for their care. 
As a member of the Liberal group in the Stockholm City Council, 
and as the man appointed by that council as auditor of the Stock- 
holm System Company, he maintained that, in order to meet 
the requirement of the law that the sale should be organised ‘ in 
the interests of morality,’ the company must first and foremost 
know to whom it sold alcohol and in how large quantities. As the 
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system company was not greatly impressed by his remarks, he 
himself founded a new company which he called the ‘ Stockholm 
System ’ in contrast to the older ‘Gothenburg System’; and 
this new company obtained as from the beginning of the year 
1914 the concession of the trade in alcoholic drinks in 
Stockholm. 

One day in February 1914 the inhabitants of the Swedish 
capital were informed that no one would be allowed to buy 
spirituous drinks if he had not first obtained permission to do so 
from the Stockholm System and had received from the company 
a passbook (motbok) in which every purchase was stamped. The 
news was received with mixed feelings. Some people applied 
for passbooks, while others obtained spirituous drinks from places 
outside Stockholm. The legislature intervened and surrounded 
the capital, and also the towns where the system companies had 
followed the example of the Stockholm company, with regional pro- 
tective zones known as control areas. When the most persistent 
opponents of the system began to import from abroad the State 
authorities again intervened and prescribed that imported 
alcoholic goods might be delivered from the customs only through 
the intermediary of the system companies. At the same time the 
Stockholm System had begun to buy up one after the other of 
the private wine and spirit firms. In an ever-increasing number 
these passed from private ownership into semi-public ownership, 
gathered into the hands of a company embracing the whole country, 
which had been organised on the same principles as the system 
companies. Within a few years this company was the owner of 
all the wine firms and spirit factories of the country and the 
manager of what was practically a monopoly of the wholesale 
trade to the system companies. Legislation followed in the tracks 
of the action which had been already carried out. The law which 
was passed by the Riksdag in 1917 and came into force in 1919 
made the passbook and the control of sales to individuals obliga- 
tory for the retail trade of the system companies in alcoholic 
liquors. A few years later the Riksdag also confirmed the 
monopolisation of the wholesale trade, that is to say, the manu- 
facture, import, and sale of intoxicating drinks for the system 
companies. 

The whole of this course of development, carried through on 
private initiative, would have been inconceivable without the 
moral support of the opinion which the prohibition movement 
had called into being in more far-sighted circles. For some people 
the Bratt restriction system stood out as a valuable aid in the work 
of improving the state of temperance. For others—and perhaps 
for the more numerous—its essential importance lay in offering a 
means of escape from the state of prohibition. Starting from 
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different points, both these tendencies joined in working together 
to bring about the legalisation of the new organisation. 

In its now completed form this organisation comprises the 
entire manufacture of spirits and wines in Sweden, all importation 
of such goods into the country, and all sale of them either to 
the retailers, the system companies, or to the public. Beer 
occupies a place by itself. During the war, owing to shortage of 
raw material, the production of strong kinds of beer came to an 
end; and this production has not since been resumed. A law 
which will soon be two years old forbids the making and sale of 
malt liquors with higher alcoholic strength than about 3-75 per 
cent. in volume. The sale of beer which is weak in alcohol, on 
the other hand, is ree. 

The importation, manufacture, and wholesale sale of spirituous 
drinks and wine is in the hands of a semi-State company called 
‘Vin & Spritcentralen.’ The dividend on the shares in this 
company is restricted, and the surplus profits fall to the State, 
Representatives appointed by the Government have the majority 
of votes on the board, and the Government also appoints a 
managing director and half of the company’s auditors. Private 
pecuniary interests have been entirely removed from the opera- 
tions of the company, the strictest possible control over manu- 
facture and stocks has been established, and the most scrupulous 
honesty in the nomenclature of the goods has been carried through 
in very close connection with the legislation of the exporting 
countries themselves. 

The sale of wines and spirituous drinks to the public is in the 
hands of the local system companies, 120 in number at the present 
time, each of them being the central body in its own control 
area. The concessions to these system companies are granted by 
the county authorities on the recommendation of the proper 
municipal authority. The shareholders in the system companies 
cannot get more than 5 per cent. on their shares, and their influence 
is limited to the fact that they choose two out of the five 
members of the board of each company. The three other 
members of the board are appointed by the authorities, the 
chairman being appointed by a central State authority, the 
Board of Control, which exercises a very searching inspection 
of the companies, issues regulations for their operations, appoints 
auditors, and passes their accounts and reports. All profits 
from the operations of the companies, over and above the 5 per 
cent. to the shareholders, are paid over every year to the national 
Exchequer. 

In order to be allowed to buy spirituous drinks or wines for 
home consumption a person must be the holder of a passbook 
issued by a system company. Anyone who wants a passbook 
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makes a request to that effect to the company in whose area he is 
domiciled. He gives his complete name, date and place of birth, 
occupation, address—in brief, he gives all the information that 
js necessary for identification. He has also to answer a number 
of questions intended to throw light on his social qualifica- 
tions: whether he has received poor relief; whether he has 
paid his taxes ; how large a dwelling he occupies; whether he 
has a family and, if he has, how large ; why he has not asked for a 
passbook earlier ; what quantity of spirituous drinks he considers 
himself to require per mensem or per annum. Verifying and 
supplementary information can be obtained by the company 
from the local authorities, who are bound to inform the company 
when anyone has been punished for drunkenness, reported as an 
alcoholist, or been guilty of crime calculated to disqualify him for 
the right to purchase alcoholic drinks. The information is entered 
on a card in a card-index, comprising all the persons who have 
applied to the company. If there is no reason to refuse the right 
to buy, the person in question receives a passbook provided with 
anumber corresponding to the number on the card in the central 
index of the company and also to that on a card in the index which 
iskept in the shop to which he is assigned for making his purchases. 
The customer makes his orders for spirituous drinks and wine on 
order forms in the passbook and signs each order with his name. 
His signature has already been entered on the card which is kept 
at the place of sale; and before the goods ordered are delivered 
an examination is made to see that the signature on the order 
form is genuine. The purchase is stamped in the passbook, and 
the order forms are sent up to the main office of the system com- 
pany, where they are sorted into portfolios, one portfolio for each 
customer, and are afterwards made the objects of revision. 

The law forbids a system company to sell to anyone more 
than 4 litres of spirituous drinks per month. For special 
occasions, however, as when an important family festival gathers 
together a large number of guests in a home, a larger quantity may 
be granted after a request explaining the reasons has been handed 
in. But the intention of the legislation is not that passbooks 
entitling the holder to purchase 4 litres of spirituous drinks in the 
month should be given to anyone who asks for them and against 
whom there is no objection to be raised. It is the duty of the com- 
panies, so far as possible, to apportion the right of purchase, having 
regard to the legitimate requirements that exist. As a rule, only 
one passbook is issued to each household. If there are grown-up 
sons in the household, however, one or more of the sons can, in 
addition to the head of the family, get a passbook with a specially 
limited right of purchase—e.g., restricted to 1 or 2 litres a month. 
A married woman can get a passbook as well as her husband, 
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but not both at the same time, and in nine cases out of ten the 
book is issued to the man. Women who earn their own livelihood 
can also obtain a passbook provided that they are not too young, 
but as a rule only for a small quantity, varying from 1 or 2 litres 
a year to I or 2 litres a quarter. An unmarried young man cannot 
usually expect to obtain approval for a request for a passbook 
until he is twenty-three to twenty-five years old; and the right 
to purchase which is then granted is at first very much restricted, 
Persons who are badly off, or whose pecuniary conditions are 
uncertain so that they are not in a position to pay their taxes or 
have to have recourse to free hospital treatment, communal meals 
or the like, for themselves or their children, are not allowed the 
maximum quantity stated in the law. The way in which the 
private individual makes use of alcoholic drinks is thus not the 
sole factor which is taken into consideration. The system com- 
panies have also to consider the fact that spirituous drinks haye 
to some extent the character of an article of luxury, which is 
apt still further to impoverish one who is already poor. Con- 
stant attention must also be given to the possibility that persons 
may be able to gain pecuniary profits by selling to others if 
they are enabled to buy larger quantities of spirituous drinks 
than they themselves require. 

Anyone who has repeatedly been arrested for drunkenness or 
specially treated for alcoholism, or is otherwise known to lead a 
disreputable life, will naturally get no passbook. If a system 
company finds out from its own observation or from information 
from the authorities that the holder of a passbook is not very 
careful in his relation to alcohol, his right of purchase is restricted 
or entirely suspended. In many such cases it has proved advan- 
tageous to deliver the passbook with a strictly limited right of 
purchase to the wife of the irresponsible man, or to place the care- 
less consumer under special supervision in co-operation with the 
municipal committees against alcoholism or other humanitarian 
organisations. In that case he knows that he can retain his 
limited right to purchase only so long as he lives an orderly life, 
and this consciousness may help him in a remarkable manner to 
keep control of himself. The book itself does not show whether 
the passbook holds good for the highest quantity granted by the 
law or for a smaller quantity, as it has the same appearance in 
all cases ; but in order to find out the reason why a book covers 
only a lower quantity it is necessary to consult the central index 
of the company. Every official who has to deal with these 
documents is bound to the strictest secrecy. The card-indices of 
the system company will undoubtedly become sociological material 
of unique value for future social investigators. 

While the system companies alone have to deal with sales 
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off, the sales on, which are connected with restaurant operations, 
are in the hands both of system companies and of private indi- 
yiduals. The serving of intoxicants at people’s restaurants in 
the proper sense of the term has been retained by the system 
companies without exception. The serving of intoxicants at 
restaurants of a higher standing is to a large extent in the hands 
of private restaurant keepers. But these restaurant keepers are 
pound by very strict conditions in their contracts with the system 
company. The period of the contract, and consequently the right 
to serve intoxicants, is restricted to from one to three years. The 
restaurant proprietor is pledged to buy from the local system 
company all the alcoholic drinks he serves, and as the system 
company can refuse to sell to him if he does not fulfil the terms 
of the contract, the company has the power of exercising an 
efiective control over the restaurant keeper’s sale of intoxicants 
to his customers. The prices the public have to pay for the 
liquors served are carefully regulated; and if the amount of 
spirituous liquors and strong wines served at the restaurant rises 
above a certain limit, fixed beforehand, the restaurant keeper 
has to pay for the excess quantities to the system company the 
same price that he himself gets from the public. For him, 
therefore, it becomes a matter of pecuniary interest to husband 
the sales of alcoholic drinks and to make the most possible of the 
sale of food and non-alcoholic drinks. In order to prevent the 
consumption checked by the restrictions on sales off from taking 
refuge in sales on and there bringing about an abnormal 
tise, the quantity of spirituous drinks and strong wines served 
to guests at restaurants is very carefully limited. Spirituous 
drinks may be served only in connection with a genuine meal 
costing a certain price; and no guest may have more than a 
certain quantity. Three glasses of spirituous drinks of 5 centi- 
litres each is at the present time the greatest quantity that a 
guest can obtain at one and the same visit to a better-class 
restaurant. Still more strict serving regulations apply to the 
popular restaurants. Similar provisions regulate the serving of 
strong wines. 

During the ten years during which the system of sale here 
briefly described has been applied in the capital of Sweden, where 
it was first introduced, the outer conditions under which it has 
worked have undergone many vicissitudes. In his work Drink 
in 1914-1922: a Lesson in Control, Mr. Arthur Shadwell has 
mentioned a very instructive period during the years 1907-19, 
when the shortage of foodstuffs and the trade blockade in combi- 
nation compelled the Swedish authorities to have recourse to a 
systematic rationing of alcohol of a kind which otherwise is alien 
to the Swedish system of adaptation to individual requirements. 

VoL. XCVII—No. 579 xx 
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The quantity of spirituous drinks which was allowed to be 
bought from the system companies was cut down to 2 litres 
quarter, This state of things approached total prohibition ; the 
public reacted against it; illicit distilling and unlawful sale 
spread like a pestilence ; and cases of drunkenness, which had at 
first been reduced to a minimum, increased at a terrible pace, 
The restrictions had reached the breaking point. 

The course of development since then, however, was unknown 
to Mr. Shadwell ; it is, if possible, still more instructive. When 
it became possible at the beginning of 1920 to relax the very 
severe rationing, and the sale of intoxicants could return to the 
more ample form contemplated by the legislation, a very gratifying 
change took place. The lawful sale of alcohol was augmented 
while the unlawful sales shrank ; and the immediate effect wasa 
rapid diminution of both drunkenness and alcoholism, The last 
few years have occasioned other difficulties to the selling organisa- 
tion, The currency conditions in some of the former bellige- 
rent countries on the Baltic have stimulated a comprehensive 
smuggling traffic, which has especially been attracted by the 
prohibitions in Finland and Norway, but which has also made 
itself unpleasantly felt in Sweden and Denmark. The struggle 
against the smuggling of spirits is at the present time the most 
exacting task of temperance policy for the whole of Scandinavia ; 
and for the more effective prosecution of this struggle there has 
recently been concluded a convention between the Baltic Powers 
containing stricter rules for the exportation of spirituous drinks 
and the examination of suspicious vessels, 

As the Swedish alcohol legislation does not deprive the law- 
abiding citizen of the use of alcohol, but rather raises obstacles 
against its abuse, smuggling and illicit trade are here deprived of 
any protective disguise, and stand revealed as the speculation of 
callous desire for gain in vice and immorality, In Sweden, 
therefore, the measures against smuggling spirits have a very 
definite and broad support in public opinion. 

If the Swedish selling system lacks the salient simplicity of the 
prohibition programme, it has by way of compensation the 
advantage of building on an indisputable and generally recognised 
basis of right when it brands the abuse of alcoholic drinks as 
objectionable. It places on every private individual the demand 
that he shall behave in a way which is socially desirable : in other 
words, it appeals to the sense of social responsibility, and in that 
way aims at an educative effect. The apparatus which it has 
adopted in its effort to diminish the injurious effects of alcohol 
and to alleviate the alcoholic habit may seem to be somewhat 
complicated ; and it is possible that the foreign observer will 
regard such a system as inconceivable elsewhere than in Sweden, 
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But there is nothing in the national character of the Swede which 
makes him more fully disposed than many other peoples for this 
kind of legislation ; and when the first outlines were drawn up 
by Dr. Ivan Bratt they were greeted with scepticism or ridicule 
as an Utopia, as a fantastic device by a theorist with no sense of 
reality. The Utopia has become a solid fact. The time has not 
yet come for a final judgment ; but nevertheless the Swedish 
system has already stood so many tests, and can show so many 
fine results, that we have every right to look forward with distinct 
hopefulness to the continued development of this very distinctive 
attempt at the solution of the alcohol problem. 


EINAR ROSENBORG. 
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COTTON-GROWING WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


WHEN the supply of a raw material is equal to the demand, the 
price of that material remains more or less constant; when 
demand increases without a corresponding increase in supply, the 
shortage is indicated by a rise in price. 

That there is a very serious shortage in the world’s supply of 
cotton to-day is revealed by the high prices which all grades now 
command. For example, in 1914 the average price paid for 
Middling American per pound was 7°16 pence, which at that time 
was considered abnormally high; to-day’s quotation is 14°31 
pence per pound, approximately double. 

The shortage is due to a variety of causes. Cotton provides 
the cheapest material for clothing yet devised ; consequently, in 
one form or another, it is in demand all the world over. Although 
a large new acreage has been placed under cotton since the war, 
the additional quantity of the raw material produced has been 
insufficient to keep pace with the rising demand due to the normal 
increase in the world’s population. Moreover, the yield of cotton 
per acre under cultivation in old-established fields is slowly, but 
very surely, declining. In America that very destructive insect 
pest, the boll weevil, is reducing production and adding to the 
cost of the product. In Egypt the cotton lands appear to be 
steadily losing in fertility. 

To overtake this shortage is a matter of vital importance to 
England in general, and to Lancashire in particular ; how very 
important may be judged by the fact that directly and indirectly 
approximately one-fifth of the entire working population of this 
country is dependent upon the cotton trade for a livelihood. 

In an article which appeared recently,} Lord Meston writes 
of a partnership of three which has set out to increase the pro- 
duction of cotton in the Sudan. The partners are the Govern- 
ment, a syndicate, and some native agriculturists. The 
Government finds the land, provides the irrigation works, 
marks out the fields, and settles the tenant cultivators. The 
syndicate supplies the cotton seed, ploughs the fields, controls 


1 «Sudan Problems—II. Internal,’ by the Right Hon. Lord Meston, K.C.S.I. 
Sunday Times, February 1, 1925. 
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the water, and gins and markets the cotton when the crop has 
been harvested. The tenant cultivators till the fields between 
seed-time and harvest, and pick the cotton when mature. This 
seems a good division of responsibilities. The gains expected to 
result from this co-operation are to be justly apportioned, for the 
tenant cultivator is to receive 40 per cent. of the value of the 
crop raised, whilst the Government and the syndicate will share 
the remainder. 

But Lord Meston sounds a very necessary note of warning. 
Referring to the Gezireh project as a whole, he writes : 


___ Its magnitude, its efficiency and its symmetry entirely divorce it from 
the ordinary agricultural life of the people; and the Government will 
have to provide models on a far less ambitious scale if it hopes to get the 
peasantry practically interested in future extensions of the cotton area. 


Therein lies the danger. Will the native agriculturist be 
attracted by great enterprises of this kind? Or, if he is 
induced to settle on these created fields, will he, can he, live up 
to the high pitch of efficiency demanded of him? Will he not 
sooner or later succumb to a natural impuise and return to his 
ordinary agricultural life ? Will he not come to hate the efficiency 
and symmetry of these gigantic schemes as our poorest classes 
loathe and detest the efficiency and symmetry of the workhouse, 
preferring their own homes, however squalid they may be? In 
short, will the Gezireh cotton area and extensions of that area 
attract the native cultivators (and their families) in sufficient 
numbers, or, having succeeded in doing so, will they be able to 
keep them ? 

Already doubts are expressed as to the adequacy of the labour 
supply in the Sudan. The Sudanese are no fonder of working 
under a rigid discipline to a time schedule than are the peoples 
further south. Moreover, the African native does not readily 
migrate. It usually requires force, famine, or a pestilence to 
induce him to move with his family even to a more favoured spot 
than that which he happens to occupy. This may seem unreason- 
able: possibly it is; but it is human nature and must be taken 
into account. 

When leading his ordinary agricultural life, the native is apt 
to be regarded by those of us who do not know him well as a lazy 
fellow. This is not fair to him. In most parts of Africa food is 
easily come by, and, since his other wants are few, the native has 
ample leisure, which he thoroughly enjoys, and no amount of 
prating about the dignity of labour will rob him of that enjoy- 
ment. In his place who would work if the occupation offered did 
not appeal? But introduce to the African a home interest, and 
he is not slow to respond. 
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It is well to lay stress upon this point: offer to the African 
native family some reasonably profitable occupation which can 
be followed at home, one which will appeal alike to man, woman, 
and child, one in which they can all take an active interest, and 
it is accepted as a pleasurable pastime. 

For the successful cultivation of cotton certain factors must 
be present, namely, suitable soil, a sufficient rainfall, ample cheap 
labour, and good transport facilities. Given suitable soil, an 
insufficient rainfall can be augmented by irrigation, and transport 
can be provided ; these things can be bought with money, but 
there is no substitute for the labourer in the cotton fields, because 
the whole cotton crop does not ripen simultaneously, and no reap- 
ing machine has yet been invented which can differentiate between 
the ripe and the unripe cotton boll. It would therefore seem that 
the labourer is by no means the least important factor ; more- 
over, his goodwill is necessary. He and every member of his 
family must become practically interested in the growing of cotton, 
or any partnership entered into with him to produce it will 
probably fail. 

Attracted by the very high prices which cotton commands 
to-day, Europeans within the Empire are turning their attention 
to the cultivation of cotton in preference to other crops, In 
Australia, in the Cape Province, in the Transvaal, and in the two 
Rhodesias, cotton is being planted on a considerable scale. These 
activities may ease the present difficult position slightly and tem- 
porarily, but they will not solve Lancashire’s problem. The 
European in Africa must live up to the standard of comfort of 
his kind, or he would die; his wants are many and expensive, 
Lancashire asks for a vast supply of very cheap cotton. The 
European cannot produce cotton cheaply enough. He cannot, of 
course, afford to employ white labour, and even the cheapest 
native labour is costly and uncertain, To very few European 
planters is native female and child labour accessible ; therefore 
it is necessary to employ, feed, and pay men and boys to do a class 
of work which can very well be done by women and children, The 
European will cultivate cotton so long as it commands a high 
price. Lancashire’s aim and object is to bring about a return 
to pre-war prices as rapidly as possible; she wishes to see Middling 
American sold in the world’s market at sevenpence or less per 
pound. Long before that level is reached European planters 
will have abandoned cotton. 

Where, then, is Lancashire to find her plentiful supplies of 
cheap cotton? Consciously or unconsciously, Lord Meston 
points the way. In his article already referred to, he says in 
effect, ‘Get the native peasantry of Africa practically interested 
in the cultivation of cotton.’ What can be done in a country 
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where the native peasantry has become practically interested—to 
quote Lord Meston’s words once more—is clearly demonstrated 
by the wonderful progress which Uganda has made in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton during the last few years, In the Uganda Protec- 
torate almost all, if not all, the cotton is produced by the natives 
on their own land at their own homes, There, too, the elements 
of a partnership exist, but the responsibilities are differently 
distributed, and, though the symmetry of the Gezireh scheme 
is conspicuously absent, a fair measure of efficiency is main- 
tained under Government control and encouragement. The 
native cultivators may be said to own the land, which they not 
only till between seed-time and harvest, but plough up in the first 
instance, They also sow the seed and pick the cotton when ripe. 
The European or Asiatic middle-man—in the place of a syndicate 
—buys, gins, and markets the cotton. The Government supplies 
the seed and, as closely as the numerical strength of its Agricul- 
tural Department permits, exercises a general and most helpful 
supervision over the industry, 

The following figures reflect the progress made during the 
last ten years : 


Output IN BALES OF 400 LB. oF CoTTON LINT 


1915. ‘ . , , . 25,000 
1920. : ‘ : , ° 75,000 
3925 <=: - ~ A ° - 160,000 


What total might have been reached had ample transport 
existed it is impossible to say, Some suggest that 1,000,000 
bales would now have been the yearly crop of cotton. The fact 
remains that the 3,000,000 natives who inhabit Uganda are 
capable of producing a very large quantity of high-grade cotton, 
The peasantry is willing and anxious to grow, tend, and pick the 
cotton, but does not regard the transportation of it as a pleasurable 
pastime ; on the contrary, carrying loads of cotton or pushing 
bales of it along the road in hand-carts is hard and uninteresting 
work which takes the man from his family ; rather than indulge 
in it the native will sometimes decline to grow cotton at all. 

But, in spite of inadequate transport facilities, the natives of 
Uganda, assisted by their women and children, have reached an 
annual output of 160,000 bales of cotton. The quality of their 
cotton, thanks to the unremitting care of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, is of a higher grade than that known to the market as 
Middling American, and though it may not be so fine as the cotton 
which the Sudan expects to produce under the Gezireh scheme, 
it is what Lancashire wants, 

Although only on the threshold of her development, Uganda 
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is already prosperous. Her prosperity is due almost entirely to 
the cotton which her native peasantry grows. She affords striking 
support to the assertion, so frequently made, that cotton confers 
immense benefits upon the country in which it is produced and 
upon those who produce it. 

There are many areas in Africa, other than Uganda, where 
cotton will grow. The soil is good, the rainfall convenient, and 
the native population numerous. The exploitation of such areas 
ofters a rich moral as well as a material reward. 

It is not suggested that Uganda has met with no difficulties 
on her road to prosperity, or that difficulties do not lie ahead. 
She and all other dependencies who follow her cotton policy 
always will have problems to solve. The native agriculturist 
has much to learn in regard to the cultivation of cotton, but 
fortunately he learns quickly and does not readily forget. 

Before the partition of Africa by the European Powers, which 
resulted in an influx of missionaries, Government officials, and 
itinerant traders, the natives in many parts grew cotton, knew 
how to spin it, and wove from it strips of cloth or blankets. With 
them the cotton bush was a perennial, harbouring all manner of 
insect pests and diseases. The older the bush, the more diseased ; 
it probably died of disease, for it was never uprooted. These 
bushes were in no sense cultivated as a crop; as a general rule 
they were permitted to spring up anywhere in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the village. 

With the coming of the European the natives ceased to take 
iriterest in their cotton bushes. White and coloured calicoes, 
print, and cotton blankets, together with glass beads and base 
metal wires, continued for some years to be the sole medium of 
barter. Ten chickens or a goat were exchanged for a yard of 
white calico or of red Turkey twill, two or three yards of print 
for a bag of grain, a young ox for a cotton blanket. The native 
processes of spinning and weaving from their miserably short- 
staple cotton were laborious; chicken, goats, sheep, and cattle 
were plentiful ; the native industry of weaving died, so, too, did 
the cotton bushes, though here and there a few may survive, 
which must be searched for and destroyed, or they will remain a 
standing menace to the cultivation of good cotton. 

The native must be taught to regard the cotton bush as an 
annual, to be uprooted and burnt at the end of each season under 
pain of penalties, for thus only can disease be kept under. 

He must be brought to rely solely upon his local administra- 
tion for his yearly supply of cotton seed, which should be issued 
to him free of charge ; if left to himself, he will plant any seed 
he can get, which of necessity results in rapid deterioration of 
the cotton produced. 
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He must be taught to regard the insect pests and diseases to 
which cotton is subject as enemies to himself, and must be shown 
how to combat them. 

It is necessary to nurse him through years of falling prices 
which will inevitably follow upon his successful efforts to pro- 
duce cotton in large quantities. When prices fall, the native very 
naturally believes that the middle-man who buys his cotton is 
cheating him. The marketing of the crop must therefore be 
conducted under Government supervision for some years. The 
native has, as a rule, and rightly so, an absolute faith in the 
Government, and so long as district officers have the time to 
explain the phenomenon to him he will accept falling prices philo- 
sophically. This is a problem with which the Administration of 
Uganda has successfully grappled in the past and will be called 
upon to face more frequently perhaps in the future. 

What is required everywhere in our African possessions is a 
general strengthening of the personnel of agricultural depart- 
ments. 

If a large-scale map of Africa is consulted, it will be seen that 
in Lakes Victoria, Tanganyika, and Nyasa, Nature has provided 
Central East Africa with unique waterways. Each of these great 
lakes is now connected with a coast port by rail. The population 
along the lakes’ shores is in many parts dense; the rainfall is 
known to be convenient ; and the soil has been declared suitable 
in the main. Money spent on the development of transport— 
especially that offered by the vast natural waterways—and in 
encouraging the native agriculturists to grow cotton should pro- 
duce results similar to those which Uganda has shown. And if the 
policy of getting the native peasantry practically interested is also 
followed vigorously in West Africa and in the native reserves of 
Rhodesia and of South Africa, there seems every reason to hope 
that in the course of time Lancashire will be entirely freed from 
her dependence upon foreign countries for her supplies of raw 
cotton. 

Lancashire must look to the native peasant population of 
Africa for her salvation, for no one else can give her what she 
wants. 

FRANK WORTHINGTON. 
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INDIA AND ITS LANGUAGES 


INDIA presents opportunities that are found together in no other 
part of the world for observing the different methods by which 
mankind has solved the problems of speech. In India proper no 
less than 179, or if we include Burma 190, languages are used in 
everyday intercourse, and these belong to four different great 
linguistic families, besides other smaller groups that have not 
yet been finally affiliated. The great families are the Austric, the 
Dravidian, the Tibeto-Chinese, and the Aryan, and in this respect 
India may be looked upon as a kind of linguistic Clapham Junc- 
tion, where the traveller can transfer himself from one train to 
another without change of platform, and so be conveyed at will 
in all directions to the most distant corners of the earth. By the 
Austric line we are carried south-east from the Punjab, across 
India, Burma, Indo-China, Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, 
to far-away Easter Island, off the coast of South America ; by the 
Tibeto-Chinese we are led eastwards from Baltistan, in Kashmir, 
along the southern slopes of the Himalaya, through Assam, Burma, 
and Siam, to China; while the Aryan languages take us by the 
great Indo-European line, stretching across Western Asia, through 
Europe, and beyond the Atlantic to America. In this way we 
find that India has linguistic relations that very nearly encircle 
the entire world. 


It is languages of the Austric family that have been spoken 
for the longest time in India, and, so far as we know, some old 
form of it may be looked upon as India’s aboriginal speech. It 
falls into two great divisions—the Austro-Nesian and the Austro- 
Asiatic—but of these two the former is spoken only in one corner 
of the country, in the extreme south of Burma, by a tribe of sea- 
gipsies known as Saléns. Thence, as explained above, it stretches 
across the Pacific to Easter Island, to the south, also reaching New 
Zealand, but avoiding Australia. The Austro-Asiatic division 
has important representatives in Indo-China, which do not now 
concern us, and, besides, not only reaches up Burma into Assam, 
but also crosses the Bay of Bengal, vid the Nicobar Islands, into 
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the centre of India proper, where it appears as Santali and other 
allied languages spoken by mountain tribes, such as the Santals, 
the Mundas, and the Kurkus, whose names will be familiar to 
readers of the journals of missionary societies. But the Linguistic 
Survey of India, which has lately been completed, shows to us 
that languages of this group must once have been spread over a 
great part of the valley of the Ganges and along the southern face 
of the Himalaya right up to the Punjab. Over the whole of this 
vast area, though other languages spoken by later immigrants now 
hold the field, again and again we come across relics, preserved 
like flies in amber, in the shape of words and idioms of Austro- 
Asiatic origin. Moreover, these can be traced back to very 
ancient times. When the Aryans, as we shall see, entered India 
from the north-west, they found in their new home many things 
with which they had hitherto been unacquainted, and for which 
they had to borrow the native names. We find these even in 
Sanskrit—an Aryan language which has been dead for more than 
2000 years, and which had to adopt the Austro-Asiatic names for 
such articles as the betel leaf, for cotton, for cotton cloth, and even 
for the bamboo arrow—words which, till their origin was dis- 
covered, have sorely puzzled Indian philologists. Again, as 
might be expected, some of the names of Indian countries which 
appear in Sanskrit literature are of similar origin. The Aryans 
found them in use and adopted them. An interesting example is 
found in the name of the folk called ‘ Klings ’ by the Malays, the 
last-named being a people speaking an Austro-Nesian language. 
These Klings are immigrant Indians, and the word is a corruption 
of ‘ Kalinga,’ the ancient Sanskrit name of a part of the east coast 
of India. But ‘ Kalinga’ itself is an Austro-Asiatic word bor- 
rowed by Sanskrit, which in this way became so well known to 
Europeans that it appears in Pliny’s Natural History. We thus 
have an instance of a word originally Austro-Asiatic, adopted by 
the Indo-Aryans, and again reappearing in a corrupted form in 
the Austro-Nesian speech of the Malay Archipelago. Father 
Schmidt, of Vienna, who is our great authority on the subject, is 
of opinion that the earliest traceable form of all these Austric 
languages must have been spoken in India itself, and that thence 
they started on their progress across the Pacific to Easter Island 
and New Zealand. On their long journey they have, of course, 
undergone great modifications, but the chain of relationship is 
still clearly traceable. Among other Austro-Asiatic tongues of 
India we may mention the Talaing, once spoken over a great part 
of Burma, but now driven to Pegu, in the south, and the Khasi of 
Assam, the language of the district in which Shillong, the capital 
of that province, is situated. 

If we take Santali as an example of the most important group 
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of these Indian Austro-Asiatic languages, we are at once struck by 
the apparent complexity of its grammatical rules.. While it is 
throughout a model of regularity—it is as easy as Esperanto in 
that respect—its method of expressing the simplest of ideas 
demands that every verb must, by itself, provide a reflected pic- 
ture of the whole sentence in which it appears. For instance, the 
word dal means ‘ beat,’ and that is simple enough ; but if we wish 
to say that ‘ my slave’s son allows people to beat him,’ the word 
that we must use for ‘ beat’ is dalochoakantahentaetifiae, in which 
each syllable has its own special force, while the whole monstrosity 
means ‘ He, who belongs to him, who belongs to me, will continue 
letting himself be beaten’! It is no wonder that the full conjuga- 
tion of a Santali verb would occupy something like 600 pages of 
an ordinary grammar, and yet the whole principle is so simple 
and logical that it can be mastered in a few hours. 


The affinities of the Dravidian languages are not nearly so 
certain as those of the Austric. They are mainly spoken in the 
south of India, and among them are included languages such as 
Tamil (the tongue of eighteen millions of people), Kanarese (ten 
millions), and Telugu (twenty-four millions), each with a systema- 
tised grammar and an important literature representing ancient 
civilisation. There are also small tribes scattered over Northern 
India, and even in Baluchistan, far to the west beyond the Indus, 
which speak minor languages of the family, so that the total number 
of people whose vernacular is Dravidian is sixty-four millions, or 
considerably more than the population of Germany. It may be 
taken as certain that in bygone ages tribes speaking languages of 
this family once occupied a great part of Western India and of 
the Punjab, but where they came from and how they got there 
are questions on which scholars are not yet agreed. One set, of 
which Mr. Slater is the latest exponent, maintains that, like 
the Aryans, they came into India from the north-west, but 
long before the latter, and it is indeed pretty certain that when 
the Aryans did enter India they found them a civilised people, 
inhabiting cities, and in possession of the Punjab, where many 
a hard fight had to be won before they could be mastered. 
Another school looks upon them as ‘coming in prehistoric times 
from Australia, when there was land communication between 
the two continents. This aspect of the case is still under 
inquiry, and it would as yet be premature to give a decided 
opinion in regard to it ; but, though we cannot now quote any- 
thing as proving that such a connection exists, we can at least 
refer to certain points of resemblance that prevent us from 
assuming that it is impossible. 
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The original home of the speakers of Tibeto-Chinese languages 
seems to have been between the upper courses of the Yang-tse- 
kiang and the Ho-ang-ho, and from here they spread in all direc- 
tions. So far as India is concerned, they entered it in at least three 
great series of waves of migration along the river valleys down 
the Chindwin, the Irrawaddy, and the Salween into Burma, down 
the Brahmaputra into Assam, and up the same river into Tibet. 
Each swarm forced its predecessors either before it down to the 
seaboard or else into the hills overlooking the river valleys, and 
thus we find the speakers of the older Austro-Asiatic languages 
of Burma and Assam confined, as I have said, either to the coast 
country of Pegu, in the extreme south, or scattered about in 
mountain tracts where they were safe from invasion. 

The Tibeto-Chinese languages have two main branches—the 
Siamese-Chinese and the Tibeto-Burman. So far as India is con- 
cerned, the former, with about a million speakers, is found only 
in Burma, whither the Shans, whose tongue is closely allied to 
Siamese and through it to Chinese, came from Yunnan, and now 
form an important community. More important to us are the 
Tibeto-Burman forms of speech heard in Tibet, Burma, and 
large tracts in Assam and Eastern Bengal. In Tibet the speakers 
have covered the whole country as far west as Kashmir. To their 
south lies the Himalaya, and numerous colenies have spilled over 
that range and have occupied Nepal and the whole southern face 
right along as far as the Punjab. The time of the earliest invasion 
of India is unknown to us, but the immigrations have been going 
on for many centuries, and we know that a powerful Tibeto- 
Burman kingdom existed in Assam when it was conquered by 
the Ahoms, a Siamese-Chinese tribe, in the. thirteenth century. 
Swarms of invaders have come at intervals ever since, and the last 
invasion—that of the Kachins—was only stopped by the British 
conquest of Upper Burma in 1886. 

The Tibeto-Chinese languages offer a marked contrast to the 
Santali of which I have just been speaking. Their vocabularies 
either consist entirely of words of one syllable or are based on 
such, and phonetic rules so limit the number of even such mono- 
syllables that in some there are not more than 500 or 600 possible 
words. Nevertheless, by a system of building up compound words 
from these monosyllables, they are capable of expressing com- 
plicated concrete ideas without difficulty. 

If we except the two great literary languages, Tibetan and 
Burmese, all the speakers of Tibeto-Burman forms of speech now 
live in mountainous districts. As a rule, each tribe is separated 
from its neighbours by difficult country, and when the members 
of one do meet those of another it is often only to settle some feud 
by a fight, or in wilder tracts, to satisfy the craving for head- 
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hunting or for captives for human sacrifice. Hence communica- 
tion between the various tribes is difficult and rare. Moreover, a 
monosyllabic unwritten language, the words of which are liable to 
be altered under various causes, such as taboo or the like, is parti- 
cularly easily changed. There are cases on record in which a tribe 
has sent out a colony to a distant hill, and in a couple of generations 
the respective members of each community have become unintel- 
ligible to each other. In this way tribal speeches rapidly split up 
into separate dialects, and dialects into separate languages ; and 
so, while there are about 120 Tibeto-Burman languages, the 
number of speakers of each, excluding Tibetan and Burmese, 
averaging about 17,000, is small. 

Another peculiarity of these languages is that they have no 
proper noun or verb, In English, if we say,‘ My hand is strong,’ 
‘hand’ is a noun; and if we say, ‘ Hand me this,’ it is a verb, 
This occurs only occasionally in English, but every Tibeto-Burman 
word can be treated in the same way. For instance, if we want to 
say, ‘I went,’ we must say, ‘ My going finish,’ in which ‘ going’ 
and ‘ finish’ are neither noun nor verb, but something between 
both, and can be used as either. 

This failure to distinguish clearly between nominal and verbal 
categories has in some of the Tibeto-Burman languages resulted 
in making them incapable of expressing abstract ideas. In 
tongues such as Tibetan or Burmese, which have developed 
literatures, this has been overcome by various devices, but in the 
more uncultivated speeches of the wild tribes of the hill country 
between Bengal and China the difficulty still exists, Here we find 
tribes whose languages appear unable to express anything in 
general terms, and who confine their vocabularies to purely con- 
crete ideas, Many, for instance, do not possess a general term for 
so simple an idea as ‘man.’ They can speak of an Englishman, 
of a Singpho, of a Mikir, of a Garo, or of a man of any other tribe, 
but they have no word for ‘ man’ in the abstract. Similarly, in 
one of these languages—Lushei—while there are at least nine or 
ten words for different kinds of ants, there is no word for ‘ant’ 
generally. 

Words denoting relationship or parts of the body are the 
results of an abstraction. A father, in the abstract, who is not 
the father of any particular individual, is an idea which requires 
a certain amount of reflection. Such words are accordingly hardly 
ever used alone in Tibeto-Burman languages, but, with a few 
exceptions, are always associated with some particular person. 
We come across words for ‘ my father,’ ‘ thy mother,’ ‘ his hand,’ 
and so on; but ‘ father,’ ‘ mother,’ or ‘hand’ is not used by 
itself. Most Tibeto-Burmans would be sadly put to it to translate 
literally such sentences as ‘ A father is naturally kind’ or ‘ The 
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hand possesses five fingers.’ In some cases we come across lan- 
guages conscious of this difficulty and struggling against it, and 
can watch the process by which the mentality of a savage tribe 
expands and develops its speech so as to become an implement 
for expressing higher and more abstract thought, In ordinary talk 
the possessive pronoun of the third person occurs much more 
frequently than ‘ my ’ and ‘ thy,’ and in some of these languages 
the word for ‘ his’ has gradually become more and more indefinite, 
till it is ultimately used as a mere meaningless prefix, employed 
with all nouns to which it is desired to give an indefinite sense. 
Similarly, these languages possess no grammatical form corre- 
sponding to what to us seems so essential—a relative pronoun 
To express such an idea as ‘ the man who came yesterday’ a 
speaker would have to make up some such sentence as ‘ the 
yesterday-come man,’ Some, however, of these tribes now find 
themselves in contact with Aryan languages all of which make as 
full a use of the relative pronoun as does English. Attracted by 
its manifest convenience, they have begun to adopt the idiom into 
their own language, and the way in which they have solved the 
problem is a remarkable example of how the human mind in the 
most distant countries works along the same lines, Just as we in 
England have taken the interrogative pronoun ‘ Who ?’ and now 
use it also as a relative, so the Lhota Nagas of Assam, acting 
quite independently and with no neighbouring language from 
which they could borrow the idea, have done the same, If a 
Lhota wishes to tell you to take what you want, he says (if we 
translate it literally), ‘ What do you wish to take? Take it.’ 


Very different. from these Tibeto-Burman tongues are the 
Aryan, spoken by 233 millions (about half the population of 
Europe) over Northern and Western India, Here we have languages 
distantly related to our own, with full array of vocabulary and 
grammar according to our European notions and capable of 
expressing with clarity and elegance any idea that the mind of 
man can conceive. We know more about how these forms of 
speech came into India, and can even give approximate dates for 
their entry. The Aryan languages are a branch of the great Indo- 
European family, of which Latin, Greek, English, and most of the 
other European tongues are also members. The original home 
from which the Indo-European languages spread over Europe 
and Western and Southern Asia has been a subject of discussion 
for many years, We in England are probably most familiar with 
the cautious opinion of the late Professor Max Miiller that. it was 
‘somewhere in Asia’; but’since that opinion was uttered many 
other localities have been proposed, of which the one that for long 
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was most generally accepted, and is still adhered to by many 
authorities, is the steppe country of Southern Russia. The latest 
theory, urged with great felicity by Professor P. Giles, of Cam- 
bridge, in the Cambridge History of India—based on the distri- 
bution of the vegetables and animals the names of which have 
survived from the most ancient times, on geological history and 
on discoveries lately made in Asia Minor—places the centre of 
dispersion farther to the north and west, in a tract which may 
roughly be considered as equivalent to the modern Austria- 
Hungary. From here there issued, to the north, south, and 
west, tribes whose speech is now represented by the European 
languages to which reference has been made above. Other 
tribes, in raid after raid, crossed the Dardanelles and invaded 
Asia Minor—forerunners of similar incursions that occurred 
over and over again and have been recorded in classical history. 
Some of these hordes appear to have worked their way towards 
the East, across Asia Minor and Northern Mesopotamia, and 
about 2000 years before Christ we find them as a people called 
Manda settled in North-west Persia, in and about the ancient 
Media. Whether they did come thither across Asia Minor or 
by some other route may be a subject for argument, but there 
can be no doubt about the existence of the Mandas or about the 
country where they were to be found at this date. They were in 
touch with the Hittites of Asia Minor, and many of their names 
and other words have been preserved in inscriptions and in corre- 
spondence with the rulers of Egypt. According to the latest 
opinion, it was these Mandas, or Medes, who, under the name of 
Aryans, overran the country now known as Persia and sent out 
colonies that invaded India through what is now Afghanistan. 
Isolated in India from their brethren in Persia, and surrounded by 
hostile tribes, these colonists retained their language in great purity, 
just as the Spanish of Mexico and Peru is much more like the 
Spanish of the sixteenth century than it is like the Spanish of the 
present day, and as the English of the lower orders in Ireland 
recalls the English of Elizabethan times. They had a hard fight 
with the Dravidian and Munda tribes whom they found already 
settled there, and who opposed their entry ; but they gradually 
spread over the Punjab, down the Gangetic plain as far as Bengal, 
and also down the western coast as far as Goa. As they progressed 
they became more and more racially mixed with the natives of the 
country, so that there is now little Aryan blood in an inhabitant 
of Bengal, but their language was maintained and imposed upon 
the conquered peoples. As in the case of the Tibeto-Burmans, 
the Aryan invasion of India was not one migration once for all, 
but came in wave after wave, continuing over some centuries, so 
that the speech of the latest comers differed widely from that of 
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the earliest, and we can trace this difference in the languages that 
are the posterity of these speeches at the present day. Some, 
such as Hindostani, are as simple and direct as English, while 
others, such as Marathi, have all the panoply of grammar that we 
find in German. 

The Aryan languages of India are generally called ‘ Indo- 
Aryan,’ and the earliest form of these with which we are acquainted 
is Sanskrit. Its oldest dialects, as represented after centuries of 
oral transmission by the Vedic hymns, were probably identical 
with the Aryan tongue spoken in Persia just before the first migra- 
tion. Later forms of it represent in the main the Aryan language 
then spoken in the neighbourhood of what is now Delhi, and in it 
we have a huge literature, on the merits of which it is unnecessary 
to dilate. From it, and from its allied dialects, are sprung the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages. Of these the principal are Hindi 
(spoken and written in several dialects by something like ninety- 
dight millions, or more than the total population of the United 
States), Bengali (about fifty millions), Marathi (nineteen millions), 
Gujarati (ten millions), and Panjabi (sixteen millions). Of these 
Hindi, which includes the well-known Hindostani, is the language 
of the whole Ganges valley between the Punjab and Bengal ; 
Bengali, as its name implies, is spoken in Bengal; Marathi in 
Bombay and the country to its south and east; Gujarati in. 
Gujarat, north of Bombay ; and Panjabi in the Punjab. All these 
have literatures which began in our Middle Ages and are often 
very beautiful, embodying some of the greatest poetry that has 
found its birth in Asia. 

After the last Indo-Aryan migration the language of those 
Aryans who were left behind in Persia continued to develop on 
its own lines, and, just as Italian developed from Latin, finally 
became the delightful modern Persian. This, as it is not an Indian 
language, does not immediately concern us, but mention must be 
made of other Aryan movements in the direction of India which 
were of dates later than those of the earlier migration already 
described. Not long after the ancestors of the Indo-Aryans had 
passed through Afghanistan on their way to India, and when the 
language in Persia had just begun to develop towards its modern 
form—when that was, so to speak, im statu nascendi—other 
swarms took a more north-easterly direction, and ultimately 
found themselves on the Pamirs. From this inhospitable roof of 
the world they attempted to find their way southwards into the 
plains of the Punjab. Some of them got as far as the Indus valley, 
where they met and mixed with their cousins who had previously 
arrived vid Afghanistan, Others remained in the mountainous 
country of Dardistan, below the Pamirs on the Indian side, and 
became the parents of the uncivilised Kafirs of Kafiristan and of 
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the people of Chitral and Gilgit—names familiar to our frontier 
officers. Some of these last settled in the lovely valley of Kashmir, 
and the language of their descendants is the modern Kashmiri, 
Still later colonies from Persia, when, by this time, the 
general lines of modern Persian had become fairly fixed, settled 
in Afghanistan itself, and brought with them the language which 
has become the Pashto, now spoken by the Pathan tribes, with 
whom we have lately had a good deal of fighting. Pashto is a very 
complete and flexible language, but is most inharmonious to 
Western ears. Let me therefore round up this survey of the 
languages of India with an episode in the history of what, if it 
occurred, must have been the first linguistic survey ever under- 
taken. It is said in Afghanistan that King Solomon sent forth 
his vizier, Asaf, to bring him specimens of all the tongues spoken 
on the earth. The official returned with his task accomplished, 
In full durbar he recited passages in every speech until he came 
to Pashto. Here he halted and produced a pot in which he rattled 
a stone. ‘ That,’ said he, ‘is the nearest approach that I can 
make to the language of the Afghans.’ And yet Pashto is a first 
cousin of the beautiful language of Sadi and of Omar Khayyam! 


I think that it will be admitted that the foregoing summary 
justifies my claim that India offers an unequalled field for the 
study of the methods by which mankind has solved the problems 
of speech. Here we find languages whose phonetic rules prohibit 
the existence of more than a few hundred words, and which can. 
express only with difficulty what are to us the commonest and 
most simple of ideas, and others with vocabularies rivalling that 
of English in all its power and clarity of expression. We have 
seen languages in which every word must be a monosyllable, and 
others in which syllable is piled on syllable till the whole monstrous 
compound is almost a sentence in itself. There are languages with 
neither noun nor verb, which, to our ideas, have no grammar at 
all, and others which rival Greek and Latin in the complexity of 
their grammatical systems. There are parts of India where each 
group of hills has a separate language—a language which becomes 
unintelligible to the descendants of its speakers after but a couple 
of generations—and there are great plains, thousands and tens of 
thousands of miles in area, over which one language, with a his- 
tory and literature extending over centuries, is spoken from end to 
end. And over all there broods the glamour of Eastern mystery. 
In speech after speech we catch inarticulate murmurs of past 
ages—of ages when the Aryans wandered with their flocks across 
the rivers of Mesopotamia ; when the Indo-Chinese had not yet 
issued from their home on the Yang-tse-kiang ; when some pre- 
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historic Indian Teucer dared to lead his companions across the 
Bengal Bay to Indonesia, thence to wander east and people the 
Pacific ; and perhaps when there existed the Lemurian continent 
where now sweep the restless waves of the Indian Ocean. Aryan, 
Tibeto-Burman, Austric, or Dravidian, each represents a different 
original home, a different culture, and a different stage of develop- 
ment, and each has ultimately solved the problem of intercourse 
by speech in some different fashion. 

Speech is the mirror of thought—nay, the very order of words 
in a sentence is a mirror of the order of the thoughts of the 
speaker—and in India we find a series of pictures of the human 
mind in many stages of civilisation, pictures that illustrate its 
marvellous power, under the most unfavourable conditions, of find- 
ing means for expressing new demands. The mind of the head- 
hunting savage of the Irrawaddy sources may be two-dimensional 
and unable to conceive anything but concrete ideas, Yet even it 
is capable of progress. When occasion demands, it invents means 
for rising to the conception of the third dimension, and learns to 
imagine and express an abstract thought. It takes the first step 
which leads from savagery to civilisation, and has set its foot on 
the road from crude animism to the philosophies of the ancient 
and the modern world. Examples of all these language problems 
and of all these stages of mental evolution are ready to our hand 
in India. 

GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 


I. By AN OxFrorD UNDERGRADUATE 


OnE of the truisms which has been made so often that it is really 
becoming true is that the present age is a material age. The worst 
of the pessimists saying this sort of thing repeatedly is that other 
people in the end come to believe it and say it about themselves, 
and then their character gradually approximates to this opinion, 
It is not altogether a parody of modern religion to say that it 
is based on the theory that it is hard for the poor man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. Once this position is granted it is an easy 
step forward to the command ‘Seek ye first wages and houses, 
and everything else will be added unto you.’ This materialist 
spirit, if it is possible to make sense of such a combination of 
words, is reflected to some degree in university life. Business 
enterprise in Oxford has led to the multiplication of teashops with 
jazz bands and to the opening and extension of cinemas. Three 
years ago tea in college rooms was the rule ; to-day it is the excep- 
tion. Any conversation that might take place at tea, when it is 
taken in college, is displaced by jazz records on the gramophone. 
The weekly sum spent by undergraduates on amusements must 
be very large and probably increasing, while the appeals made by 
such organisations as the European Students’ Relief Committee 
meet with a disappointing response. These may be but small 
details, but they seem at any rate to be symptomatic of what may 
be after all only a phase of Oxford life. 

In an atmosphere of teashops, of high-necked jumpers and 
mauve flannel trousers, of motor cars and motor bicycles, of cinemas 
and jazz music, how does religion fare? Religion may mean so 
many different things, that in talking about it it is difficult to 

; adhere to any one definition. If it means anything, it ought to 
mean everything to the man who believes in it. Perhaps it is ‘ 
impossible to get nearer to a definition of it than this, so that if in 
discussing the religion of the undergraduate what seem to the 
reader to be extraneous subjects are introduced the blame 
must rest with the writer, whose personal opinion it is that 
religion includes the whole of life, or if it does not it ought to. 
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There are, of course, two classes into which people may roughly 
and arbitrarily be divided—the religious and the irreligious. The | 
religion of the irreligious is prevented from being a religion by a 
feeling of laziness. It is the religion of a public school boy, not 
of an undergraduate. The public school boy is perfectly prepared 
to take a gentlemanly interest in Christianity, only the trouble is 
that he feels it is not quite gentlemanly to take too great an 
interest in it. His idols are fair play ahd sportsmanship, loyalty | 
to a corporate cause, and he has a high sense of chivalry. These 
prevent him from being immoral or disloyal in friendship, and his 
loyalty keeps him a member of the Church of England. He 
attends chapel occasionally, and even goes to Communion, 
because he has been taught to-do so and because he is a great ; 
believer in tradition. He is a worshipper of cleanliness, and 
infinitely prefers to meet it rather than godliness. He has a sort 
of uneasy suspicion that there is a great deal more to be said for 
religion than he can say, but he is disquieted by a vague sentiment 
that were he to give it a thorough examination he might have to 
revolutionise his life, and this he feels he would be too lazy to do. 
His instinct for being ordinary advises him to let sleeping dogs 
lie, not because he is afraid of dogs, but because they might turn 
out to be lions. : 

There is in Oxford a widespread religion which is based on 
shallow intellectualism. It is shallow because it, too, is lazy. It 
is believed that after all it is rather stupid to be an orthodox 
Christian. So many able people say that there are a great many | 
insuperable difficulties in the way of accepting Christianity. Insti- 
tutionalism has superseded religion, and not to go tochapel is not 
to be considered laziness, but the sign of a strong stand against an 
outworn organisation. Asa man froma well-known public school 
said : ‘ There are two things which no old —— ever does in Oxford. 
They are chapel and the O.T.C.’ How much better than to wor- 
ship God with obsolete and misleading formule in a musty old 
chapel it is to worship Him smoking a pipe in silence under the 
blue dome of heaven. These ‘blue domers’ have a great belief 
in the writings of Mr. Wells, and pride themselves on having 
cast away fear from religion. Surely they are not the ideals of 
Lucretius ! 

Of course, to be quite fair, such an attitude is very often not 
the result of any dilettante spirit, but of a sincere devotion to 
truth. It is to be found in budding philosophers and scientists, 
who would like to believe what they were taught at home and at 
school but feel it is dishonest to do so. They, too, spend time 
smoking a pipe contemplating the absolute, but it is not mis- 
spent time. It is time full of that stress which is the inevitable 
accompaniment of sincere thinking. They think and they talk 
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seriously and sometimes even passionately, finding out what the 
problems are, and not being content with a sceptic solution which 
they believe to be no solution at all. 

Akin to these are those who would call themselves modernists 
in theology. They think and talk as seriously as the others, but 
they believe that it is better to think and talk inside an institution 
than outside it. The Church, in spite of all its difficulties, does 
represent to them something which they value, and they are 
inspired by the thought that, if Christianity is true, free thinking 
by those who call themselves Christians cannot harm it but will 
rather strengthen it. A year ago this attitude was fairly wide- 
spread in Oxford, but it seems as if to-day there is among 
undergraduates a desire for a more orthodox position. It is 
only a change of emphasis from the truth of truth to the truth 
of Christianity. 

Many of those who take up this position are members of the 
Student Christian Movement (S.C.M.), which is undoubtedly the 
strongest religious organisation in Oxford. Up to this year the 
emphasis of the S.C.M. has been on the intellectual side of reli- 
gion. It has organised—and still does—study groups on every 
conceivable subject from Buddhism to birth control. Indeed, the 
main feature of the S.C.M. to the external observer would be 
study groups, but this is not all. There is a very considerable 
uneasiness among the S.C.M. leaders and members that study by 
itself leads nowhere. The problem, as they themselves would put 
it in S.C.M. language, is how to increase the devotional side of 
their work. It is a difficult task to provide services for an inter- 
denominational body. Perhaps the most interesting sign of this 
attitude is the affiliation of the Oxford University Bible Union 
(O.U.B.U.) to the S.C.M. The O.U.B.U. represented the strong 
Evangelical element in Oxford, famous for their piety in the best 
sense of the word. The desire for affiliation came from the 
O.U.B.U. leaders, and is designed to help the work of reunion in 
the Church. This affiliation is not yet working in practice—it was 
only passed by both bodies in February of this year—but it is felt 
that it will materially strengthen both parties to the agreement. 
The O.U.B.U., which is henceforth to be called the Devotional 
Union, is to be a society inside the larger organisation of the 
S.C.M. This movement is a fair indication of the increasing 
strength of the Liberal Evangelicals and the passing away of the 
older die-hard Evangelicals. 

It is hoped that the Devotional Union will be able—again to 
use $.C.M. language—to enrich the spiritual life of the S.C.M. 
There is a growing reaction against the S.C.M. type of man, who 
has a dilettante knowledge of many subjects connected with reli- 
gion—what is known as an international mind and a keen social 
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conscience. These are felt to be all very well in a way, but 
religion means something more than this, The emphasis must 
again be laid on the value of the good life and not exclusively on 
wide ideals. This thought is reflected by the position which 
certain intelligent men are beginning to take up towardsC.O.P.E.C. 
They felt at first that it was a first-rate thing, but now, possibly 
influenced by the vehement pronouncements of certain leading 
Churchmen, they are coming to the conclusion that C.O.P.E.C. 
is an attempt to save men’s bodies rather than their souls, and 
that in a material age the Church, instead of following everybody 
else, must raise its voice in protest, or else cease to fulfil its mission 
in the world. 

The third large religious organisation is the Oxford University 
Church Union (0.U.C.U.). It is meant to be a fellowship of all keen 
members of the Church of England, but it has a tendency to be 
representative of the Anglo-Catholic party. It is only fair to say 
that some of its leaders realise the defect of making it one-sided 
and are doing their best to counteract it, but the Anglo-Catholic 
party is strong. A year ago it looked as if Anglo-Catholicism were 
losing its hold upon the undergraduate, but to-day there would 
seem to be a considerable revival. An average undergraduate’s 
opinion of the Anglo-Catholics is that they are a neurotic sort of 
people who take no interest in anything but vestments, candles, 
banners, and incense. It is true that there is nothing quite so 
odious as ‘ the bright young spike’; ‘ the bright young spark ’ is 
infinitely preferable. The ‘ spike ’ is not interested in religion ; he 
is interested in its trimmings. At the same time there is among 
many Anglo-Catholics a very genuine devotion to their religion 
and a very real piety, but all of them seem to be afraid of being 
thought heterodox by the rest. An eminent theologian summed 
up the position of the three large religious organisations in some 
such words as these: ‘ The S.C.M. is intellectual and very little 
else; the O.U.C.U. is esthetic and nothing else; the O.U.B.U. 
cannot possibly be called intellectual, and certainly is not esthetic, 
so that there is probably some real religion in it.’ 

There is a great deal of tasting different varieties of religion 
in Oxford. Men go to the Cowley Fathers’ Church one Sunday 
and the next to Mansfield Chapel or Manchester. There are so 
many people in Oxford that one wants to hear, and, besides all 
this, there are constant visitors to Oxford who are of the front 
rank in preaching. This is true not only of religious meetings, but 
of all kinds of societies. ‘ Big men’ seem to think it worth while 
to come and air their views in Oxford, so that there are so many 
distractions that it is difficult to make a choice, and generally very 
little choice is made. In a world of distractions it is difficult to , 
keep a fixed and settled purpose. 
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Among most serious-thinking people there would seem to be 
a tendency to react against the anti-institutionalist attitude, 
This is only a recent development. The Church is charged with 
many sins. It is regarded with a sort of tender affection which is 
felt for people who are very old. Associated with recollections of 
family life and school tradition, the Church is venerated as a 
dignified and stately institution. On the other hand, it is felt to , 
be antiquated and obsolete. When it tries to move forward it 
moves toa social and international gospel, and not to an individual 
message. People really do want a corporate organisation, and 
have a belief in a body organised for active service. This accounts 
for the strength of the Anglo-Catholic party in Oxford—at any 
rate, to some extent. But the Church is either, as has been said, 
concerned with politics or else with domestic differences. If it 
is an article of faith that somehow the universe must be a harmony 
in spite of all the appearance of evil, misery, and ugliness in the 
world, it is felt that in the Church it ought to be possible to arrive 
at an outward form of harmony. There is still a passionate desire 
for free thought, but it is honestly felt that free thought can only 
lead to acceptance, and not rejection, of religion. Shaw’s play 
St. Joan has probably had a good deal of influence in this direction. 
The attitude is expressed by the phrase ‘ Personally I believe in 
Catholicism.’ This is, as a matter of fact, a Protestant position. 
It claims the right of the individual to take his own reason or 
conscience as the authority by which he decides the truth of 
Catholicism. There is belief, on the other hand, in the ideal of 
an all-embracing Church and a dislike of tests devised, as it is 
thought, to keep people out. People inside the Church thinking 
freely are more likely to arrive at truth than outside it. There is 
strength in people working together and supporting each other, 
even if their views may not be the same. Great harm is done by 
the pessimistic tone of some Church leaders in addressing univer- 
sity congregations. Nearly every sermon by a bishop deals with 
the need for ordinands, either directly or indirectly. The appeal 
when made is strictly rational ; the speakers seem so frightened 
of false emotion that they discard all emotion. It is felt that the 
only way to secure candidates for ordination is not by dwelling 
on the horrible possibility of the supply of candidates stopping 
altogether and involving the ruin of the Church, as this implies a 
lack of faith, but by preaching a courageous individual gospel 
which will fire men’s souls and compel them to go out and preach 
it to others. 

An individual gospel must not lay stress on what sort of good 
things the good man must do, but upon how to be the good man. 
The problem is how to quicken spiritual life. This, it is felt, can 
be done only inside a body which unites all sorts and conditions 
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of men and challenges them to take part in a glorious adventure 
in which others are engaged. 

This attitude, which is becoming fairly general, might be 
called a sort of Catholic Protestantism. How these two positions 
are to be reconciled in a harmony, which will work in practice, it 
is hard to see. But it is a genuine desire, and it can only come 
from inspiration and from the faith of young men in the truth of 
truth and in the truth of Christianity. 

ARREEN GRUNDY. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE UNDERGRADUATE 


II. By A CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE 


An Oxford Don had been brought in to dine at Trinity high 
table, and, not unnaturally, the conversation turned to a com- 
parison of the vices and virtues of the two universities. With a 
smile of triumph the Oxford ecclesiastic was expecting to have 
concluded the contest in favour of his own university with the 
remark that ‘ while it was true that the coats of arms of both 
universities included a Bible in a central position, the Cambridge 
Bible was always shut and the Oxford Bible always open,’ when 
Bishop Lightfoot instantly rejoined, ‘ Yes, but open always at the 
same place ! ’ 

No comparison, however, is made in this essay between the two 
universities. The attempt is made to outline the prevailing ten- 
dencies of religious thought and the general attitude of the 
modern undergraduate to God, Religion, and the Church. 

There may be such a thing as ‘ the Oxford manner ’—Cam- 
bridge thinks that there is—and perhaps the appearance of not 
caring one iota to whom the world belongs may denote the Cam- 
bridge man ; but an infinite variety of objects may be tarred with 
the same brush, and the tarring will not make them similar. In 
fact, the typical undergraduate has not yet occurred. Certainly 
there are characteristics which are associated with different 
colleges. But in a general view of Cambridge it would be safe 
to say that there is far more uniformity in the eccentricity of 
undergraduate dress than there is in religious belief. 

Cambridge may be divided into four main classes in the 
matter of religion : 

1. The Atheists (the smallest class). 

2. The Agnostics. 

3. The Christians. 

(a) Active. 
(b) Passive. 

4. “ The Otherwise Engaged ”’ (the largest class). 

The Atheists (the smallest class).—Atheism on a large scale and 
in fully developed minds would be a serious disease, but at a 
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university, atheism is only an ailment comparable to measles or 
mumps at school. One has to go through it, and it probably will 
not happen again. Indeed, it is a sign that the mind is growing 
up. For until a boy comes to the university his mind has 
not had the chance of being independent, even if it were capable 
of becoming so. The public school system (which still provides 
over half the members of the university) is that of the City State 
in Greece at its most parochial epoch. The boy exists for the 
school: he must do as the others do, think as the others think, 
be as the others are. Nonconformity is a crime, and is punished 
as such. It is almost impossible that a good public school boy— 
that is, ‘ good with the excellence of ’ the public school—should 
have an independent mind when he comes to the university. In 
consequence, when he becomes a member of a college where the 
surrounding hedges of regulation no longer stifle his growth (or 
protect him either), where almost the only rules are those that 
prevail unwritten in ordinary society, where he may walk adven- 
turously across the grass of the court and pay a mere shilling fine, 
whereas before such iniquity could only be beaten out by the rod, 
it is no wonder that the contrast turns his head. Now that he is 
free, never again will he eat the bread and drink the water that 
was his prison diet, and as he shuffles off the coils of his public 
school he often skips gladly from the last ties of religion also. For 
is he not now a man? Of whom, then, need he be afraid? He 
has a ‘ gyp’ of his own, a cheque-book of his own, a mind of his 
own, and a colour-scheme of his own, adorning a body that now 
has become his own. As if shot from a catapult, the young intel- 
lect flies onward and upward till it finds conviction of its new 
egocentric theory of the universe. Presently the young man 
comes down to earth again, feeling the better and being the wiser 
for his flight. 

Occasionally, having returned from the stars, the young man 
thanks them that now he is not as other men are ; and he becomes 
‘an intellectual.’ He therefore continues to revolt from all 
fetters, and the world and society as it is, and with a cry of ‘ Back 
to Nature!’ lets his hair grow long and invests in a Savile Row 
skin-tight coat. If ‘ the intellectual’ would be a poet—and not 
infrequently that is his desire—he acquires a pallid look of pasty 
melancholia, ‘the priceless heritage of youth,’ and addresses 
introspective balderdash to a pedestrian muse. He is too selfish to 
allow a greater god. 

Less creative, and much to be pitied, is ‘ the intellectual ’ who, 
finding new fields and pasturage for his restless mind, indulges a 
new taste for ‘ sexual’ psychology. 

But, as was said before, university atheism is but a passing 
phase, longer and shorter in individual cases. There are, of course, 
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some serious atheists, men who have sadly wrestled with a 
dying faith, and often sadly find that they have won; but they 
are few. 


The Agnostics—It might reasonably be supposed by anyone 


not closely acquainted with modern undergraduates that agnos- 
ticism would be prevalent among them. It would be argued that 
their minds are in the melting-pot at the age which covers a 
university course, and that their views on the religion which they 
held as children and schoolboys would be sure to undergo a highly 
critical examination, that ‘ authority ’ would cease to hold them, 
that a process of refinement would take place and for their childish 
anthropomorphism substitute a deep and spiritual religion evoking 
an intenser and a lasting loyalty. To some extent this process 
does indeed take place. But in the majority of cases, even the 
critical examination, apart from the process of refinement, is 
hardly consciously made, so often does the schoolboy religion 
just sink back into a remote corner of the mind which is filled up 
with more exciting diversions. For the class of ‘ the otherwise 
engaged ’ is probably as large as the agnostics, the Christians, and 
the atheists together. 

A ‘ working ’ agnostic, that is to say an agnostic who is still 
engaged in the search for truth, can only be sincerely admired. 
Most of the agnostics at Cambridge are not content to let the all- 
important problem of God and religion meet with no solution 
other than ‘I do not know’; they are usually active thinkers, 
and spend hours of an evening talking and arguing about the 
eternal verities. They are honestly thinking, in an endeavour 
to satisfy the intellect’s claim in a rational being that no belief 
should depend on any external authority, but on reason alone. 
The ‘ probable’ is not enough—they would not gamble their 
lives on it ; as for faith, it is a coward’s refuge. 

That the conflict between natural sciences and religion is at 
an end would not be denied by the average developed intellect ; 
but to a young, growing mind there is such a conflict. The trouble 
is that with the jettisoning of the mythological and allegorical 
elements in Scripture the young thinker is apt to cast away all the 
beliefs that as a child and a schoolboy he may have cherished and 
found worth cherishing, as if there had been no truth, admittedly 
in nursery garb, in anything that until now he had been taught. 
The years at the university are, of course, precisely those in a 
man’s life when extreme views and temporary enthusiasms are 
most readily accepted, held whole-heartedly, for a moment, and 
discarded, but not necessarily without a veritable agony of 
mental conflict! And then a second disturbing factor is that 
immense intellectual pride which, by the natural reaction seen in 
the case of the atheist ‘ intellectual,’ and in the rapid develop- 
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ment of body and mind in the early ‘twenties, easily upsets 
balance of thought. Reason and Logic win his worship: they are 
the gods of his universe and his mankind: anything therefore 
that is not comprehensible in the light of his two gods the mind 
of twenty-one rejects. There are no bounds to the young mind : 


Beyond the visible world it soars to seek 
(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 
Ideal form, the universal mould. 


and finds, to its momentary satisfaction, not ideal form, but a 
vital urge or an Anaxagorean cosmic Nojs, with no problems to 
spoil it such as beset the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection or the 
Atonement. Of making cosmogonies there is no end, for their 
manufacture is simple at the age of twenty-one, when one is happy 
building castles, sub specie @ternitatis, upon sand. 

Probably it is. the Christian Church itself, its history, and 
often its performance, which has been a stumbling-block to many 
who are now agnostics more than they would care to admit. They 
may have a horror of its ritual, or of the people who direct it. 
But can a true judgment be given on a religion from observation 
only of its adherents, or its ministers? If many of the latter do 
wear black coats that have gone green with age, the fact does not 
prove that their religion is also outworn ; but it is human nature 
to think so, apparently. 

‘ The Heretics,’ a society composed largely of agnostics, at its 
weekly Sunday evening meetings has done much to enlarge the 
ideas of many. One of the conditions of membership is a refusal 
to accept ‘ authority ’ for religious belief. 

The agnostics, though not numerically a large class, are 
important, honest, and interesting, and much can be learnt in 
discussion with them. It would be reassuring to know that Chris- 
tians of the age of twenty-five had been through a course of 
university agnosticism ! 

The Christians.—When in the middle of the night the clocks of 
Cambridge strike the hour, thereis dinned into the mind the painful 
realisation of the number of churches and chapels which the town 
possesses, Every shade of religious opinion, from the brightest 
scarlet to the most funereal black, seems to have its shrine and its 
clock. Variety is found equally among undergraduate Chris- 
tians. But in a doctrinal examination there would be a large per- 
centage of- failures, though the examinees would be the last to 
care that they were doctrinally at sea. Correctness of belief, a 
cut-and-dried gnosticism, acceptance of ‘ authority ’—these are 
hardly the virtues calculated to appeal to the undergraduate 
Christian. He sees, at least he usually sees, that there are innu- 
merable problems to befog him, but he does not on that account 
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throw up a religion which he loves for other reasons than because 
his pastors and masters taught it to him. For this very reason, 
that Christianity is not an easy thing, he clings the more closely 
to it; and the undergraduate who has come up to Cambridge 
a schoolboy Christian, flown to the stars on elementary material- 
istic, rationalistic or atheist wings, come down to earth and 
crawled in agnostic humility, when he ends up a Christian, is 
usually not a passive one. 

If a medieval bishop arose from his dusty grave and went to 
call upon the college chapels on a Sunday morning, he would say 
that since his day Cambridge had gone to the dogs; and from the 
point of view which sees in Sunday corporate worship, or rather 
in church attendance, a barometer of religious feeling, the bishop 
would be right. The college chapels are not full; most of them 
are empty. Attendance is not compulsory, though the Deans 
inform a man if he is particularly delinquent ; but in not many 
colleges would this information be given to anyone who had been 
to chapel twice in a term. Why should anyone go to chapel to 
worship God vid the bulls of Basan or Moab and the washpot ? 
The beauty of Hebrew poetry cannot be expected to appeal in 
comparison with the fresh air of the Gog-Magog hills. But it is 
not in every college chapel that at eleven o’clock on Sunday 
mornings they cast out their shoes over Philistia or let the run- 
agates continue in scarceness, for at the most convenient hours 
beautiful choral Eucharists are sung in several colleges. The 
college authorities complain that those who profess and call them- 
selves Christians and should, if anyone, support the chapel ser- 
vices, often prefer to go to a church in the town or to one of the 
unofficial religious societies’ meetings which are such a remarkable 
feature of Cambridge Christianity. But even if all these men did 
support their college chapel from a feeling of loyalty to the college, 
the chapels would still be very sadly empty. 

There is some deeper cause than esthetic dissatisfaction with 
the forms of worship provided which keeps not only the Cambridge 
college chapels, but the churches of the country at large, free from 
the necessity of enlarging their premises. Is it a modern form of 
the disease which Pindar and Aischylus diagnosed ?_ Has man- 
kind, flushed with success, become arrogant ? It seems to be a 
case of the old Aischylean quartet over again: ¢ASos, iSpis, xdpos 

. and Grn? 

When, however, the medieval bishop walked through the 
streets on his way to the chapels, he would be amazed at the lavish 
advertisements of Christian activities. The Student Christian 
Movement would be holding a meeting to be addressed by some 
eminent visitor in the largest hall available: the Inter-Collegiate 
Christian Union in one of the big churches ; the European Student 
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Relief Fund would be launching a campaign, and so forth. On his 
way to the Guildhall he might walk through the market-place 
and hear an undergraduate, using the back of a motor lorry, which 
he shares with a piano, pouring out his soul to an audience, usually 
of townspeople, who hang upon his words. Deep can call to deep 
even in the market square hallowed by ‘ rags’ from immemorial 
times. Oxford would agree, perhaps readily, that Cambridge 
Christianity is of a less academic and more evangelistic kind than 
their own, 

There are three campaigns held every year in the Long Vaca- 
tion. ‘The Fruiting Campaign’ brings active Christianity and 
kindness and practical help to the London fruit-pickers, their 
wives and babies, who go up en masse for the Wisbeach ‘ season.’ 
The women-students look after the babies ; the ‘ medicals’ are in 
constant demand; other men run canteens, concerts, and anything 
to help the fruit-picker physically, mentally, and spiritually. 
The elaborate ‘rag’ recently illustrated in the daily Press, at 
which Eros was unveiled, was held for the purpose of raising funds 
for this ‘ Fruiting Campaign.’ 

The Evangelistic Campaign takes forty or fifty Cambridge men 
and women students to one of the big industrial towns to preach 
the Gospel at street corners and in factories. Last year they went 
to Derby ; this year they go to St. Helen’s, Liverpool; and the 
command to go out into the highways and byways is literally 
obeyed. For ten evenings crowds gather round the ‘ pitches,’ 
listen, question, and listen again. The campaign is strictly inter- 
denominational ; and on the two Sundays the campaigners occupy 
the pulpits in churches of their own denomination. All that they 
set out to do, and what in fact they do achieve, is to communicate 
what at first hand they themselves know of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and to tell the people ‘ the good news.’ 

The Missionary Campaign is on a larger scale, but its members 
are of the Church of England only. Every year it, too, visits one 
of the large centres of population, for instance Liverpool, Brad- 
ford, Greenwich, Plymouth, Bolton, and this year, at the end of 
September, Croydon. In this campaign the message proclaimed 
in 600 addresses in the course of ten days in churches, schools, and 
public halls is that there is ‘ one God and Father of us all,’ black 
and white, brown and yellow. 

More than once an old Cambridge man has remarked when he 
has heard of these campaigns, ‘ We did not do that sort of thing 
when I was up.’ But modern Cambridge is far from proud of its 
religious achievements. The enthusiasts are few, and though two 
years ago after a mission to the university, before breakfast on a 
Monday morning, the largest Holy Communion service ever held 
in Cambridge history took place in King’s Chapel, and 750 men 
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and women witnessed to their faith, it must not be forgotten that 
there are 5,000 members of the university. 

‘ The Otherwise Engaged’ (the largest class).—When it is frankly 
stated that the majority of undergraduates are ‘ otherwise engaged,’ 
are not interested in religion, and very little concerned about their 
relation with God, there is no implication that they are either 
anti-religious or irreligious, but that they are unreligious. 

The agnostics, most of the Christians, and the few serious 
atheists are men who have thought out, and yet are still thinking 
out, their position ; but with ‘the otherwise engaged,’ as their 
name suggests, the thinking has yet to be done; at present they 
have no time for such thoughts, and it is probably thoughtlessness 
that makes them unreligious. Not that the mass of the university 
do not think ; but there is so much to fill the mind. Ifa man has 
a personal interest in music, art, games, religion, science, literature, 
dancing, motoring, drinking, in anything at all, at the university 
he will find the like-minded in abundance, and such scope for the 
gratification of his desires, legitimate and illegitimate, as he 
never had before and perhaps will never have again. The ten- 
dency, therefore, is to become wholly absorbed in that interest, 
which becomes an idol, and receives much genuine worship. For 
one man athletic distinction (more than athletic ability ?) and 
admittance to the Hawk’s Club will be the end of life. He will 
not understand that even a Hawk’s tie wears out, and the pleasure 
with it. Another will spend from 1.30 p.m. to 6.30 ‘ down at the 
river’ coaching, day after day, incessantly ; he will be uncon- 
scious of the transition from heroic altruism to stupid waste of 
precious time. A third, a hermit in a tobacco-laden cell, will 
work, and work, and work for his examination, missing half of 
what the university can give him, and yet cooling a fevered brain 
with the fond hope that a first class in his Tripos examination will 
for ever solve the problem of his life and happiness. 

That the university is but a glorified nursery without a nurse 
(unless she be the alma mater) is a conception which would not be 
understood by these feverishly busy people, for whom the things 
they do are ends in themselves. 

If the question was put to the undergraduate in the street— 
he is usually there—‘ What do you think about God ? ’ the answer 
would be either ‘Oh! I’m sure I don’t know’ (which sounds 
Socratic, though ‘ the otherwise engaged ’ must not be honoured 
with the title ‘ agnostic ’), or perhaps ‘ Religion is a man’s private 
concern,’ or a third answer, more truthful: ‘ I’m afraid that I’ve 
forgotten about God. . . . You see, I’ve been so busy. . . . I’ve 
got a newcar. She’s a ripper! Come for a run ?’ 

What can be done to interest people of this sort in religion ? 
The Churches do not attract even their passing attention. As it 
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isa man may have to wait for his mother’s death or till he finds a 
wife before he sees beyond his nose. 

Let the critic have mercy upon the undergraduate. He is at 
an age when either he is too busy to give his God a thought, or, if 
he has the time and the will to think, he is sure of everything, or 
equally sure of nothing, and when it seems but an intellectual 
shirk to say with Tennyson : 


I cannot argue, I can only feel. 


A. G. G. C. PENTREATH. 
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MARX OR CHRIST ? 


In the February number of The Nineteenth Century and After, 
Lord Salisbury dealt with the teaching of Christianity on the 
subjects of property and industry.1 He pointed out that private 
property is not condemned in the New Testament, and that 
inequalities of reward are recognised therein. Private ownership, 
indeed, is equitable, and even necessary, if self-sacrifice is to be 
free. The ideal motive is the principle of voluntary service. 
This implies certain duties on the part of owners of property. 
Lord Salisbury applied this principle to various problems of 
social reform. His contention may be summed up in the state- 
ment that without self-sacrifice there is no redemption. 

It is the object of the present article, which was written 
independently, to set out the statements made in recent authorita- 
tive Communist books as to the teaching of Christ on property and 
industry, to examine the real teaching of Christ on these subjects, 
and to explain the antagonism which present-day Communism 
shows towards Christianity. 

Attention is also called to the activity of Communist teachers 
among school-children. 


What is the reason for the violent hostility which the advocate 
of social revolution always evinces towards Christianity, both 
its precepts and its practice? First let me give some instances 
of this hostility, taken from authoritative sources. 

The French Revolution, which began in 1789, went through 
a phase of strong opposition to Christianity. Laws were passed 
against the clergy, and personal violence was shown to individual 
priests. The condition of France in 1799 is thus described by a 
writer in the Cambridge Modern History (vol. viii., p. 666) : 


The State, neutral in name and profession, was in reality hostile to 
all forms of worship. A petty but effective persecution succeeded the 
coarser forms of violence. No church could summon its congregation by 
a bell ; no priest nor bishop could publish an ecclesiastical charge, or wear 
his ecclesiastical raiment outside the sacred edifice. To bear a crucifix 
in a village street was a crime, and a priest was sent to prison for attending 
a funeral with a surplice hidden under his great-coat. All kinds of petty 

1 « An Qutline of Christian Anti-Socialism.’ 
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tyrannies were connected with the Culte décadaire (the observance of the 
week of ten days). All work was to cease on the décadi, save such as was 
pronounced urgent by an administrative authority. No shops might be 
opened on the décadi, no shops shut on Sunday. 


Instances could easily be given of the desecration of churches, 
violation of altars, and blasphemous enthronement of the Goddess 
of Reason. 

Soviet Russia has declared war on Christianity, and on those 
who profess this faith. In the Russian villages to-day Bolsheviks 
tear down the crucifix at the cross-roads with sacrilege and 
insult. They crown the image of Judas Iscariot, and commit 
other abominations of the same kind. 

But let us turn to teaching published in our own country. 
I quote from the A.B.C. of Communism, by N. Buharin and 
E. Preobrazhensky, translated by Eden and Cedar Paul, and 
published by the Communist Party of Great Britain. 

Chapter XI. of this book, which was published in 1924, and 
is now in a second edition, is entitled ‘Communism and Religion.”* 
It begins with the inquiry, ‘ Why are religion and Communism 
incompatible ?’ and, quoting Karl Marx’s statement ‘ Religion 
is the opium of the people,’ proceeds to say that it is the task of 
the Communist Party to make this truth comprehensible to the 
widest possible circles of the labouring classes : 


Religion has been in the past, and still is to-day, one of the most 
powerful means at the disposal of the oppressors for the maintenance of 
inequality and exploitation, and slavish obedience on the part of the 
toilers. . . . A Communist who rejects the commandments of religion, 
and acts in accordance with the directions of his party, ceases to be one 
of the faithful. On the other hand, one who, while calling himself a 
Communist, continues to cling to his religious faith, one who in the name 
of religious commandments infringes the prescriptions of the party, ceases 
hereby to be a Communist. 


For the Communist, the Church is a society of persons who 
are banded together to keep the proletariat poor and ignorant. 
The Church assists the State in the oppression of the workers, 
and receives from the State help in the business of oppression. 
The demand for the separation of Church and State was originally 
made by the liberal bourgeoisie and the bourgeois democracy. 
The real basis of the demand was a desire for the transfer to the 
bourgeoisie of the revenues allotted by the State to the Church. 
But when it was realised that the struggle of the working class 
against the capitalists was growing more intense, it seemed 
inexpedient to the bourgeoisie to break up the alliance between 
Church and State. The capitalists thought it would be more 
advantageous to come to terms with the Church, to buy its 
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19 
prayers on behalf of the struggle with Socialism, thus keeping bo 
alive in the masses the sentiment of slavish submissiveness to TI 
the exploiting State. A 

The work which the bourgeoisie had left unfinished was 
carried to an end by the proletarian State. One of the first 
decrees of the Soviet power in Russia was the decree concerning by 
the separation of Church from State. All the landed estates at 
of the Church were taken away, and handed over to the working w 
population : tk 
Religion has become the private affair of every citizen. The Soviet M 
Power rejects all thoughts of using the Church in any way whatever as a 5 
means of strengthening the proletarian State.® s} 
Moreover, in the past the maintenance of religious fanaticism 
was fostered by the schools, which thus diffused ‘ religious poison ’ W 
among the young : S 
We must not remain content with the expulsion of religious propaganda I 
from the school. We must see to it that the school assumes the offensive b 
against religious propaganda in the home, so that, from the very outset, 
the children’s minds shall be rendered immune to all those religious fairy t 
tales which many grown-ups continue to regard as truth. I 
After the separation of the Church from the State, and the I 
school from the Church, there remains a long struggle demanding a 
much steadfastness and great patience—the struggle against I 
the religious prejudices of the masses. But the mere fact of the ‘ 
organisation of the Socialist system will deal religion ‘ an irre- I 
coverable blow.’ ( 









The transition from Socialism to Communism, from the society which 
makes an end of capitalism to the society which is completely freed from 
all traces of class division and class struggle, will bring about the natural 
death of all religion and all superstition. 


But judgment must be shown in the conduct of the war against 
religion : 

The credulous crowd is extremely sensitive to anything which hurts its 
feelings. If the Church were to be persecuted, it would win sympathy 
among the masses, for persecution would remind them of the almost 


forgotten days when there was an association between religion and the 
defence of national freedom.® 














The book gives statistics purporting to show how the Church 
was directly supported in Russia by the common people, who 
drained their slender purses for the support of a ‘ parasitic caste’ 
of priests, monks and nuns. The Socialist State will introduce 
labour service for the clergy, as for all unproductive classes, so 
that they will have to become workers or peasants. 

The ‘ literature’ quoted at the end of this chapter® of the 


3 Page 259. 5 Pages 264, 295. 
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book in question contains a number of works with such titles as 
The Clergy : Its Income, Its Prayers, and its Curses ; The Black 
Army ; The Myth of the Immaculate Conception. 


Communism and Christianism is the title of a work published 
by the Bradford-Brown Educational Company, of Galion, Ohio, 
and written by Bishop William Montgomery Brown, D.D., of 
whom a portrait (in lawn sleeves) is given as a frontispiece. Here 
the author is described as ‘ Fifth Bishop of Arkansas, resigned, 
Member of the House of Bishops, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
sometime Archdeacon of Ohio, now Episcopus in partibus Bol- 
shevikium et Infidelium.’ 

The contents of the book may be estimated from the motto 
which appears on the title-page: ‘ Banish the Gods from the 
Skies and Capitalists from the Earth, and make the World safe for 
Industrial Communism.’ It is claimed that 125,000 copies of the 
book have been sold between 1920 and 1923. 

Here again Karl Marx is quoted: ‘ Religion is the opium of 
the people; the suppression of religion as the happiness of the 
people is the revindication of its real happiness.” The official 
manifesto of the Socialist Party of Great Britain lays down, 
as a test of admission to a Socialist party, the acceptance of a 
number of working principles, one of which is ‘that the party 
seeking working class emancipation must be hostile to every other 
party.’ ‘No man can be consistently both a Socialist and a 
Christian. The entry of Socialism is the exodus of religion.’ 

A few extracts from ‘ Bishop’ Brown’s work may be of interest : 

Christianism as a religion has collapsed. It promised to secure to the 
world peace and goodwill, but it has never had more of strife and hate. 
This is illustrated by the European war, and by the‘ slavery ’ 
of the American negro. Again, ‘cannibalism is the basis of our 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion of bread and wine.’* In 
ancient days the victorious ate the vanquished; then animal 
sacrifice was substituted for human victims. Our service is a 
relic of those barbarous times. 

Jesus was nothing if he was not a revolutionist. Anyhow, his alleged 
mother is authoritatively represented as believing him to have been fore- 
ordained as a revolutionist, for this song is put into her mouth: 

‘ He hath showed strength with His arm: He hath scattered the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts. 

‘ He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath exalted the 
humble and meek.’® 

Until the Reformation Christianity was dominated by monks— 
parasites who lived by begging, lying and persecuting ; and since then by 
capitalists—parasites who live by robbing, lying and warring.’® 


7 Page 5. * Page 24. 
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Christian Socialism is essentially imperialistic in its character ; Marxian 
Socialism is essentially democratic. 


The Christian Socialist is a contradiction in terms. His policy is the 
conciliation of classes. He is, in fact, an anti-Socialist.1* 


Both the Old and New Testaments are utterly worthless as history, .. , 
Jehovah is the Sun-myth, rewritten to fit in with the ideals and hopes of 
the owning, master class of the Jews; Jesus is the Sun-myth, rewritten 
to fit in with the ideals and hopes of the owning, master class of the 
Christians. . . . Jesus serves Christians as the God of slavery. “When 
the capitalists have appropriated all the means and machines of production, 
they reconcile the propertyless to a terrestrial hell of toil, want, sorrow and 
slavery by preaching the Jesuine Gospel of hope for a celestial heaven of 
eternal rest, joy, plenty and freedom.'* 


In the second part of the book, much use is made of the 
Encyclopedia Biblica as proving ‘the surrender which 
Christianity has made to the forces of rationalism.’ No con- 
fidence, it is said, can be placed in the reliability of the Gospels 
as historical narratives. None of St. Paul’s Epistles were written 
by him. The whole dogmatic framework of Divine revelation 
has been surrendered.14 

It is alleged that, on the disappearance of capitalism, human 
nature will improve so as to fit the new conditions. A classless 
world will be born and live on a co-operative 15 instead of a com- 
petitive basis, in a heaven instead of a hell. Russia points the 
way. She is now one huge corporation ; every man, woman and 
child is an equal shareholder. The ideal of a human brotherhood 
is, it is true, not yet realised in Russia. She has had great 
difficulties to face, and the time since the change has been short. 
But she is already past the most difficult period of transition 
from a capitalist State to a Communist State.1* 

To avoid misapprehension, ‘ Bishop’ Brown disclaims any 
intention of violating the law as laid down in the statutes of 
Ohio ; and he does not advocate the duty, necessity, or propriety 
of violence as a means of accomplishing industrial or political 
reform. His object is ‘not to promote class hatred and strife. 
Far from it. It is to persuade to the banishment of gods from 
skies and capitalists from earth.’1” It will be seen that Jesus is 
regarded now as a Sun-myth, now as a revolutionary whom (by 
some curious process) his followers have converted into the most 
rigid of Conservatives. 

It would no doubt be easy to quote from other books similarly 
inspired by the teaching of Marx, the author of Das Kapital (1867). 
Marx was a German Jew; he was expelled from one country 

1 Page 72. 14 Pages 92, etc. 16 Page 205. 
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after another, and, finally, settled in England. Stirred to 
write by his own grievances, he found a ready audience among the 
i newly emancipated serfs of Russia, a backward and illiterate 
ate population chafing under the wrongs from which they had long 
suffered. Serfdom in Russia dates from about 1600, and lasted 
until 1861; then twenty-three million serfs were emancipated. 


2e8 Of The teaching of Marx was conveyed to Russia by German 
re immigrants. 

When The Bolshevist revolution of 1917 was ultimately due to 
tion, | | German activity ; the opportunity was afforded by the Great War, 
y and and by the breakdown of Tsarism in the face of an unprecedented 
en of strain. 

My immediate object in this paper is to consider whether 
the the teaching of Christianity in regard to industry is what is 
hich represented by the authors whom I have quoted above. Is 

Christ on the side of the master against the worker, or on the 
con- : ‘ 
pels side of the worker against the master ? 
ten ath far the statements of modern Communists have been 
. quoted. 
7 The evidence of Christ’s teaching is to be found in the Gospels. 
What do they prove in regard to respect for authority, to the 
nan ‘ ; 
ie relations of master and servant, to the use of riches ? 
ac In the first place, Jesus recognised the principle of authority, 
the the natural control exercised by one man, or group of men, over 
on others. This control is obtained by superior gifts of brain or 
ih character. It is usually directed to the common good in civil 
eat or religious matters. Let me give examples. 
ore Christ said: ‘ The disciple is not above his master, nor the 


servant above his lord.’48 The Syro-Phoenician woman who 
submitted to His authority, and accepted the religious superiority 
re of the Jewish nation, was approved and rewarded.’® Christ 

y agreed to the payment of tribute to the secular ruler, even when 


ion 


2 the ruler was a usurper: ‘ Render to Cesar the things that are 
° al Cesar’s.’2° In His own person Christ accepted a position of 
fe. authority : ‘ Ye call Me Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so 
we I am.’24_ He compared His Church to a State or kingdom which, 
Pa by means of organised authority, cultivates the virtues of justice 
by and honesty. He also accepted the comparison of His Church to 
st an army, which, by means of organised authority, cultivates the 

virtues of courage and subordination. For example, He approved 
ly the centurion who sent to Him to entreat His help for a sick 
) servant and, when Christ promised to exert His power in person, 
ry deprecated an honour which seemed to him subversive of the 


distinctions of rank: ‘ For I also am a man set under authority, 


18 Matt. x. 24. 20 Mark xii. 17. 
19 Matt xv. 28. 21 John xiii. 13. 
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having under me soldiers: and I say to one man, Go, and he 
goeth, and to another, Come, and he cometh, and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it.’ 2? 

In approving these words Christ was approving the conception 
of society as a graduated State, in which some must rule and 
others must needs obey. It is a conception in which every 
member can take a proper pride, neither desiring to rise above 
his place nor consenting to fall below it. 

Thus, in regard to social inequalities, Christ recognised the 
distinctions which He found. He mentions several times the 
distinction between master and servant, and never with dis- 
approval, though servant in those days included slave as well as 
hired freeman. 

But, besides recognising authority, He also recognised the 
duty of mutual service between employer and employed alike in 
the great households with large numbers of slaves and in the 
occupations in which hired service was the rule. The principle 
in all cases is the same. Men are bound together by the common 
obligation of assisting each other. The duty of the master to 
his servant is one of patience, kindness, forgiveness. When the 
servant who owed his master ten thousand talents asked for 
patience that he might pay his debt, the lord of that servant was 
moved with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the 
debt.?3 

The duty of the servant to his master is often emphasised 
as a type of the Christian’s duty to God. It is watchfulness, 
rectitude, activity. The loins must be girded, the lamps kept 
brightly burning.24 The talents which are entrusted to the 
servants—to some more, to others fewer—must in all cases be 
wisely and profitably used, for the good of others as well as the 
master.25 The servant who does what he is bidden, but no more, 
is unprofitable. ¢ 

The servant, in his turn, has duties to others who are inferior 
to him in the social scale. He should be compassionate to them 
if he wishes to deserve his master’s forgiveness.?” 

In the mind of Christ no indignity was attached to service, 
whether manual or intellectual. He washed the feet of His 
disciples. From His life as a carpenter, manual labour was 
familiar and natural to Him. His earliest followers were fisher- 
men. He drew lessons from the sower, the ploughman, the 
reaper. He spent most of His life among people who had to work 
for their living. In the Gospels there are several references to 
the freeborn labourer who worked for a wage. This is specially 


#2 Luke vii. 8; compare Seeley, Ecce Homo, 5th edition, p. xv. 
*3 Matt. xviii. 27. 25 Matt. xxv. 14-30. 27 Matt. xviii. 28. 
** Luke xii. 35. 36 Luke xvii. 10. 
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the case in vineyards, which required a number of labourers, both 
regular and casual. 

The regular labourer is bound to work in the interest of his 
employer and to remain faithful to him in his absence. Some 
labourers combine against the rights of the owner, with the view. 
of ultimately securing the property for themselves. They are 
treated patiently, and have full opportunity of amending their 
ways. Finally, after continued insubordination and personal 
violence, they receive punishment.?® 

The casual labourer is hired, as a rule, in the morning to do 
a full day’s work. But circumstances may make it necessary 
to engage other labourers as the day wears on. In each case a 
definite engagement is made. If those who work for only part 
of a day receive a full day’s wage, it is a proof of the generosity 
of the employer. To some the engagement will appear less 
advantageous than others; nevertheless, all are bound by its 
terms, master and men alike. Christ puts in the mouth of the 
employer, apparently with full approval, the words ‘Is it not 
lawful for me to do what I will with mine own? Is thine eye 
evil because I am good ? ’ 

The conditions of the New Testament times were nearer to 
those of to-day than is sometimes allowed. Commerce had 
made great strides in the period before New Testament times ; 
the products of the fertile soil of Palestine, such as oil, grain, 
wine and flax, were exchanged for the products of Egypt and the 
Mediterranean lands. Both priests and teachers of the law 
engaged in trade. Jesus borrows a parable from commercial 
life when He refers to the merchant who found a pearl of great 
price and sold all that he had and bought it.2® The law of creditor 
and debtor was theoretically harsh, and debtors could be put 
in prison till the debt was discharged. But the rigour of this rule 
was tempered by mercy, and we gather that debts even of a 
considerable size were often forgiven. 

Where Christ likens Himself to an unkind or unjust master, 
and especially to a hard and usurious one, the gist of the parable 
in each case is, ‘ If ye do so, and are thus faithful to hard and 
cruel masters, in earthly things, how much more should ye be 
faithful to a merciful Master in heavenly things.’ We receive 
from Him the order not to lay up for ourselves treasures upon 
earth, but to sell that we have and give alms. 

The general attitude of Christ towards riches is perfectly 
plain. Wealth was regarded by Him as dangerous: ‘ How 
hardly shall a rich man enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 
More than a small measure of material wealth is a hindrance 
rather than a help to the Christian life. On the other hand, 


28 Matt. xxi. 33-41. 29 Matt. xiii. 45. 
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those who possess riches are bound to regard them not as a 
property, which they may use for their own satisfaction, but as a 
stewardship, which they must justify by administering it for 
the good of the community. His teaching favours the 
co-operative rather than the competitive view of society. By 
the multiplication of luxuries material success is wrongly glorified : 
‘ What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ? ’ 8° 

The rich man is responsible for Lazarus,*? his poor and unfor- 
tunate neighbour. He has no excuse. Lazarus lies at his very 
door, where the rich man cannot avoid seeing him. Such instances 
of great wealth contrasted with grinding poverty were perhaps 
rare in Palestine, where, in spite of heavy taxation, the condition 
of the majority of the population was not unfavourable. 

The right use of moderate wealth is illustrated by the story 
of the good Samaritan. The Jewish traveller who had fallen 
among thieves is rescued, placed in safety, and his bodily wants 
attended to by a member of a nation which the Jews despised.** 

This duty of rich towards poor, of the whole towards the 
sick, of the happy towaids the unhappy, is part of the general 
lesson of humanity, the gospel of brotherhood : 


To love one’s neighbour as oneself is the first and great law, a point 
of duty. In the Sermon on the Mount, Christ includes in this rule the duty 
of loving those whom we have most reason to hate—our enemies and 
those who maliciously hurt us. He delivers an imperative precept: ‘Love 
your enemies.’ 33 


Christ is therefore not static; He is dynamic. The Sermon on 
the Mount is not a mere acceptance of the present order, nor an 
apologia on behalf of the ruling powers. It is a programme of 
reform, first of the individual, then, through the individual, of 
society. It shows us in the clearest and most practical way, by 
illustrations which are intelligible to the youngest and the dullest, 
how we may rise to a higher conception of our duty to ourselves, 
to our neighbour and to God. It is concerned with moral and 
spiritual development ; but if it is followed consistently, it will 
invariably lead to material progress, to improved conditions of 
life. An employer who acts, however imperfectly, in the spirit 
_ of the Sermon on the Mount, will assist his workpeople (not his 
“hands ’) to secure those better conditions. For the central core 
of the teaching is unselfishness, beneficence.*4 When struck upon 
the cheek, we strike not again; when compelled to go one mile, 
we go two miles; when our coat is taken, we give the cloak as 


3° Mark viii. 36. 32 Luke x. 29. 
*1 Luke xvi. 19. 33 See Seeley, Ecce Homo, chap. xiv. 


34 See article by Lord Salisbury in The Nineteenth Century and After, 
February 1925. 
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well, These are paradoxical illustrations of the great truth that 
all true progress is wrought by love of man, which in turn is 
inspired by love of God. 

When Christ spoke (in apparent contradiction of the Sermon 
on the Mount) of bringing not peace, but a sword, He was speaking 
of the clash of two ideals, the non-Christian ideal against the 
Christian. The non-Christian ideal is not necessarily bad, but 
it is inferior to the Christian, and a struggle for supremacy follows 
in which the good is the enemy of the better. But violent 
methods of settling disputes are not approved in the Gospels. 
‘He that draws the sword shall perish by the sword’ (this is not 
a menace, but a statement of the inevitable result of violence). 
The individual conscience is first stirred, and it in turn stirs 
the conscience of others. Thus action on a large scale becomes 
possible. It is in this way that great changes have gradually 
been wrought by the infiltration of Christian ideals. A con- 
spicuous instance is that of slavery. Jesus Christ did not lead 
a movement for emancipation, nor did His disciples conceive that 
to be their duty. But the effect of Christianity was to modify 
and undermine slavery. The relation between the Christian 
master and the slave was gradually transformed, till eventually 
the influence of great Christians, such as Clarkson and Wilber- 
force, caused the abolition of British slavery, and led the way 
for the general movement of abolition. The process might have 
worked itself out more quickly if society had been more truly 
Christian during the nineteen centuries which elapsed between 
the beginning and the end of this movement. 


The quotations which have been made in the course of this 
paper have shown that there are two conceptions of society 
which divide men’s allegiance to-day: the Christian and the 
Marxian. Between these two conceptions there is fundamental 
hostility. One has for twenty centuries, not without success, 
advocated and practised duty, as a means to amelioration. It 
calls into play the nobler qualities of contentment, mutual help, 
self-abnegation. The other advocates violence, as a means to 
revolution. It calls into play the baser qualities of discontent, 
greed and selfishness. 

I have before me as I write a list of some twenty publications 
through which Marxian Communism is disseminated from well- 
known bookshops. In one of these publications ** I read: ‘ Boys 
and girls are not so afraid of anything of a revolutionary nature 
as grown-up people. It is ten times as easy to make a convert 
of fifteen as a convert of fifty.’ I also read that ‘ the Boy 
Scouts is an organisation which teaches the children to fight 


35 The Young Comrade for February 1925. 
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against the workers and for the bosses.’ In another ** there is 
a catechism which begins : 


‘ Did Jesus come from heaven?’ ‘ No.’ 

‘ Was his mother a virgin?’ ‘ No.’ 

‘Is the story about him true?’ ‘ No.’ 

‘ Who was his father?’ ‘ Joseph, just in the ordinary way.’ 
‘ Thus the story is a legend?’ ‘ Of that there is no doubt.’ 


As one who has long been engaged in the education of boys, 
I denounce, in the strongest terms, these attempts to set boys 
of one class against those of another class, fostering hatred 
where love should reign, and preaching atheism instead of faith, 
Under the guise of social progress, the Communist Party is 
attempting to corrupt the youth of the nation, and I shall feel 
proud if this article helps to arouse general indignation against 
those who are steadily doing the devil’s work. Let us remember 
our Lord, who took a little child and set him in the midst of them, 
and said: ‘ Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
believe in Me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of the sea.’ 


J. A. NarRN. 


86 Pyoletcult for October 1923. 





AS A BIOLOGIST SEES IT 


THERE is no world but one world, and every man is its prophet. 
Yet as each of us can be but the prophet of the small part of 
which he has experience, in effect we are in the position that each 
man has a world of his own. The natural insistence of man upon 
his own point of view must be my excuse for obtruding here a 
biologist’s outlook. 

In speaking of the world, whether that of the poet, the biologist, 
or of the philosopher, I am of course speaking of that symbolical 
world which exists in thought : of the peculiar propaganda which 
each of us feels called upon to push in order to escape the charge 
of stultifying his own existence. And as most of us are probably 
agreed that thought is a function of man, the understanding of the 
human material is a matter of some importance. For not only 
does thought emanate from this material, but, through percolation, 
it reacts upon it to produce what is generally termed progress. 
But whether as concerned with the production of thought or of its 
reactions towards thought, it is with the nature of the material 
that we have to do. That this material is in a marked degree 
heterogeneous was probably recognised long before human 
records existed. There has always been the question as to 
how far this heterogeneity was dependent upon surrounding 
circumstances, and how far upon the inherent nature of the 
material itself. The recent outburst of experimental work upon 
heredity has led the biologist to lay increasing stress upon the 
latter factor, and to emphasise the importance of nature as 
opposed to nurture. New methods have enabled us to analyse 
the living thing in a way undreamt of a few years ago. The most 
distinguished of American geneticists has told us that the problem 
of heredity is solved ; and though some of us deem the statement 
over-sanguine, it must be conceded that it may nevertheless be 
true. A few years’ more work are necessary to tell us whether 
certain apparently unconformable cases are in reality essentially 
different, or whether they will ultimately fall into line with those 
already worked out in such detail. 

If such should prove to be the case, what exactly does this 
‘solution’ mean? Neither more nor less than a clear conception 
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of the mechanism by which the qualities of one generation are 
passed over to the next. It does not necessarily entail any under- 
standing of these qualities in respect of their chemical or physical 
basis. Nevertheless our conception of their nature must of 
necessity be limited by our knowledge of the mechanism 
through which they are transmitted. The more precise our 
knowledge of the machinery, the more clearly can we envisage 
the nature of the material with which it can adequately deal. If, 
with the majority of biologists to-day, we look upon the chromo- 
somes contained in the cell as the physical basis of heredity, and 
if we regard the peculiar phenomena presented by these bodies'in 
the formation of the germ-cells as expressive of the mechanism by 
which are distributed the factors corresponding to definite quali- 
ties, then we are led to draw certain inferences as to the nature 
of these factors. 

In the first place they must be very small. The chromosomes 
themselves are minute. They vary, of course, very much in size, 
The larger are naturally more comfortable to work with, and the 
cytologist would probably consider himself fortunate if he had to 
work with those of such magnitude that only a million went to 
the millionth part of a cubic inch. Small as are the chromosomes, 
the transmissible factors must be very much smaller. The 
American school has brought forward evidence for supposing that 
more than fifty may be contained in a single chromosome, and 
there is little doubt that, with further analysis, this number will 
be added to. That a limit will eventually be reached is indicated 
by the fact that more factors have been identified with the larger 
than with the smaller chromosomes. 

We may take it then that the factor, the something that in 
the germ-cell corresponds to a given quality in the individual, 
is ultra-microscopic in size, and perhaps of the order of the 
larger chemical molecules. Minute, however, as it must be, the 
facts of transmission force us to believe that it is a perfectly 
definite thing ; for in its passage through the mechanism it pre- 
serves its integrity. The factor that in a rabbit gives rise to black 
as opposed to white will continue to be transmitted in its entirety, 
no matter how often the black is crossed with white. It goes 
through the mechanism again and again, and again and again it 
gives rise to the same result, viz., black. There is no reason for 
supposing that it undergoes alteration as the result of repeated 
distribution. 

Lastly, these postulated factors must be capable of reproduc- 
tion of their like. A single sperm of a black buck mated to a 
white doe contains the factor that brings about the development 
of his son’s black coat. And not only is his son’s coat black, but 
50 per cent. of that son’s germ-cells also contain the ‘ black’ 
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factor. Hence we must suppose that the black factor augments 
in quantity with each successive cell division in which the chromo- 
some containing it takes part. It is living matter in so far as it 
possesses the property of continuous growth. 

To sum up, our factors must be regarded as exceedingly 
minute but definite bodies, having relative permanence, and with 
the capacity for reproducing their like. It may be remarked that, 
after all, they are not so very different from the ‘ physiological 
units ’ of Spencer, the ‘ gemmules’ of Darwin, or the ‘ biophors ’ 
of Weismann. This is true. Nevertheless the discovery of the 
nature of the hereditary mechanism gives to the conception of 
such particles a higher validity than heretofore. 

Given our factors, then, there are two questions that force 
themselves upon us: What is their nature ? and How far can 
they be held accountable for the qualities of the living thing ? 
In the former we are asking whether we can identify our factor 
with anything in the experience of the chemist, and ultimately of 
the physicist. Though we cannot say that much progress has 
been made in this direction, there are indications of a close rela- 
tion between the factor and the chemist’s enzyme, a relationship 
in some cases so close as to suggest identity. In the disease known 
as alkaptonuria the urine becomes dark after exposure to air, 
owing to the arrest of the normal breaking down of the nitro- 
genous products at a stage precedent to the formation of urea. 
It is the oxidation of this antecedent to urea—homogentisic acid 
—that leads to the darkening of the urine in alkaptonuric patients. 
Now the transition from homogentisic acid to urea is dependent 
upon the action of a specific enzyme. The natural inference is 
that alkaptonuric people lack this enzyme. But the alkaptonuric 


‘state behaves as a Mendelian recessive to the normal, and we 


therefore suppose that the normal contains a factor which the 
former lacks. The genetic evidence, taken with the chemical, 
clearly points to the identity of a hereditary factor with an 
enzyme-producing substance, if not with the enzyme itself. More- 
over, we are now acquainted with other examples, both in plants 
and animals, which point to an equally close connection between 
the factor and the enzyme. 

It is not suggested that a living organism is merely a collection 
of enzymes. Clearly there must be some stuff for these to work 
upon. But it is possible that the waste products elaborated by 
one enzyme may be the stuff upon which another enzyme works 
later on in the sequence of life changes. Stuff, it is true, we must 
have in the beginning, but this may be provided by the original 
substance of the ovum, inert of itself, but under a series of enzyme 
reactions, initiated either by a spermatozoon, or by some other 
stimulus as in artificial parthenogenesis, producing in orderly 
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sequence the various products that go to make the living body, 
What that sequence is we can readily see, but the manner of its 
control is at present beyond us. It may be that the by-products 
of one enzyme reaction give, as it were, the signal to the next to 
come into action—that the life of the individual is a series of 
chemical reactions, preordained when the ovum was fertilised by 
the sperm. Or it may be that some other form of control dictates 
the manner in which the hereditary factors eventually find expres- 
sion in the qualities of the organism. But whatever light future 
research may throw upon the mechanism of development, we 
have at any rate some knowledge of the mechanism of heredity. 
For we have established a genetic relation between the beginning 
and the end terms—between the factor as it exists in the germ-cell 
and the character as it manifests itself in the individual. 

And this brings us to our second question—How far are all 
qualities dependent upon genetic factors? It is to try and 
answer this question that most of the genetic work of the past 
twenty years has been carried out. Anyone surveying the field 
from the early days of Mendelian research, when only the very 
simple cases were capable of analysis, cannot fail to be struck with 
the enormous progress that has been made. The rapid growth in 
the technique of analysis enables us to-day to attack problems 
which ten or fifteen years ago seemed almost insoluble. Given 
comparatively few facts, the geneticist can often suggest at once 
a reasonable and plausible interpretation, iz much the same way 
as the older anatomists were able to make an approximate recon- 
struction of a whole animal from a few odd bones. Such interpre- 
tations are naturally put to the test of experiment before being 
admitted into the corpus of genetic knowledge. 

We may, however, to-day claim that, in view of the variety 
and number of qualities proved to be inherited on a factorial basis, 
there are good grounds for supposing that ali hereditary qualities 
are on the same basis, and are capable of interpretation in terms 
of genetic factors. A given quality of course cannot always be 
interpreted in terms of a single factor, and the fact that such cases 
bulk largely in the text-books is due to the ease with which they 
can be analysed, and the facility with which they lend themselves 
to purposes of demonstration. But careful analysis has already 
been made of qualities of which the manifestation is dependent 
upon the interaction of two, three, or even four factors, and there 
is little doubt that as time goes on even more complex cases will 
be expressed in terms of hereditary factors. But, whatever the 
number of factors concerned, the principle remains the same, and 
we have yet to find heritable qualities which cannot be expressed 
in terms of relatively few genetic factors. 

The world of the biologist, therefore, is a world to be inter- 
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preted in terms of genetic factors, much as the world of the chemist 
is one of atoms and molecules, and that of the physicist is a world 
of electrons. And as the atom is now being resolved into electrons, 
s0 we anticipate a day when the factor will be resolved into the 
molecule, and biology will become a branch of chemistry and so 
of physics. But, after all, it is not a static world with which we 
are dealing. The conception of evolutionary change must find a 
place in it. There are two ways in which we may attempt to 
reconcile our ideas of the factor with the changes in the form of 
the protoplasmic scum that intermittently covers the globe. We 
may assume either changes in the constitution of the factors them- 
selves, or we may suppose that the factors remain the same in 
organic evolutionary time, and that the varied qualities of 
organisms are due to differences of factorial arrangement—to the 
varied permutations and combinations conceivable among a very 
considerable number of factors. The latter view is compatible 
with much that is known of the origin of new forms among culti- 
vated plants and animals. For the fresh variation in most cases 
behaves as recessive to the form from which it sprang, and so 
can readily be interpreted as having arisen through the loss of a 
factor. 

Evolution on this view is a process of degradation brought 
about through the gradual unpacking of the original complex, and 
accompanied by the successive loss of definite factors. Where 
the new form appears as a dominant its origin can at times be 
traced to hybridisation between nearly allied species, and the 
subsequent process of segregation or resorting of the factors. 
There are, however, other cases in which this explanation is 
unsatisfactory, where it is more logical to assume that a definite 
and specific change has taken place in the factor itself. Probably 
we must regard evolutionary change as dependent upon both pro- 
cesses : sometimes upon the loss of a factor, or complex of factors ; 
at others on some definite change in the factor itself. The matter 
is, however, one upon which further research may be expected to 
throw more light. i 

Such then, in crude form, is the picture of the biologist’s 
world. He is tending to think less in terms of genera and species; 
more in terms of hereditary factors—of what are for him to-day 
the ultimate entities upon which the qualities of living things are 
based. He has discarded the conception of complete continuity 
in the gradation of living forms, or rather he has replaced it by 
a continuity of discontinuity. The change of view may be illus- 
trated by the change in the meaning attaching to the term 
species. In the days when the business of the naturalist was the 
construction of a catalogue of the forms of life it was a convenient 
term to use for purposes of that catalogue. Few inquired, and 

Vor. XCVII—No. 579 34 
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even then with little insistence, as to the manner in which one 
species differed from another. God had made them different, and 
there was an end of it. Variations within the species there were of 
course, and they were apt to become troublesome as classification 
became more refined. However, they were best regarded as due 
to the debasing influence of a sinful world upon the species as it 
had been struck from the mint of the Creator. The rise of evolu- 
tionary thought towards the close of the eighteenth century 
naturally directed attention to the nature of these species that 
had been so elaborately catalogued by Linnzus and others. The 
eventual outcome, as we all know, was Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
an acceptance of which doctrine was the negation of species alto- 
gether. For on the view of a complete and imperceptibly grading 
continuity between living forms none could say where one species 
ended and another began. Species became merely a time concept, 
different according to the point of time at which we may elect to 
view it. There was nothing fixed about it, for it was one thing 
to-day and another to-morrow. But, as Bateson has pointed out, 
the doctrine of continuity never conquered the systematist. 
Though troubled by variations he nevertheless felt that species 
were real things ; that in spite of variation they possessed hard, 
sharp outlines which were not transgressed. And if we accept 
the factorial conception the systematist has been justified of his 
refractory attitude. 

On the factorial conception, a species is a collection of indivi- 
duals containing a similar, or nearly similar, aggregation of 
factors. If the individuals comprising the species showed no 
variation of heritable nature, every individual would have to be 
regarded as containing the same aggregation of factors. Variation 
exists within the species in so far as this or that factor, out of the 
complete collection found within the species, may be absent. In 
a variable species there will be a certain number of factors common 
to every individual, and there will be other factors which may or 
may not be present. According as individuals differ in one or 
more of these ‘ voluntary ’ factors, as we may figuratively term 
them, so do they present variation within the species. 

One species differs from another in presenting a different 
aggregation of factors among the individuals of which it is com- 
posed. The more nearly species are allied, the greater the number 
of factors common to the two aggregations. Moreover, what we 
have termed the voluntary factors may also occur in different 
species. There is, for example, every reason for supposing that 
the black, blue, and chocolate coat-colours in the mouse depend 
upon the same factors as the corresponding colours in the rabbit ; 
or that the purple, red, and white colours in the sweet-pea and the 
stock are based upon the same factors. 
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In most cases these factorial aggregations, which are con- 
veniently termed ‘ species,’ are characterised by the phenomenon 
of sterility towards one another. But this, though widespread, is 
by no means universal. Sterility may occur between members of 
the same family, while on the other hand complete fertility may 
occur among what are regarded by the systematist as very dis- 
tinct species. Sterility doubtless depends upon definite factors, 
just as other qualities do, and cannot of itself be regarded as an 
absolute criterion of species, as has been urged from the time of 
Ray onwards. 

The factorial interpretation of living organisms has been 
founded for the most part on investigations dealing with definite 
physical characters, such as flower colour, seed shape, coat pat- 
tern, feather structure, and so forth. It rests to-day upon the 
experimental analysis of a host of most diverse characters, both in 
animals and plants. But in the minds of some there appears to 
be a sharp distinction drawn between physical and mental quali- 
ties. There are those who, while readily granting the validity of 
a factorial interpretation of physical qualities, are inclined to 
question it for mental ones. It may be of interest, therefore, to 
ask how far such evidence as has been accumulated can be 
regarded as justifying the drawing of any such distinction. Since 
the mentality of animals is, from the genetical standpoint, a field 
unexplored, we must search for scraps of evidence in man. It 
may, however, be mentioned that the wild, nervous temperament 
characteristic of some breeds of fowl appears to segregate, as one 
would expect it to do if it is dependent upon some factor or 
factors ; and the same may be said of the brooding instinct. On 
general grounds there is some presumption for supposing mental 
qualities to possess a factorial basis. That ability, and often 
ability of a special kind, tends to run in families is well known. 
We have only to recall the Bach family among musicians, or 
certain modern families where histrionic capacity is unusually 
marked. Moreover, the evidence collected by Galton some years 
ago points strongly to the hereditary nature of general intellectual 
ability. And if it is hereditary, it is likely that it will, with 
adequate analysis, be shown to conform to the only scheme of 
hereditary transmission of which we have certain knowledge. 
Though in general we have far less genetic knowledge of man 
than of the rabbit or of the domestic fowl, there are on record a 
few instances where the facts of transmission of mental qualities 
clearly conform to the idea that they, like physical qualities, are 
based upon definite factors. This is brought out in the pedigrees 
collected by Hurst in connection with musical sense. Careful 
investigation of the population of a small village near Leicester, 
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showed that the quality was clearly defined, and that it could be 
readily interpreted as a simple recessive to the definitely non- 
musical type. More recent researches by Drinkwater have served 
to confirm Hurst’s deduction, and have also shown that a certain 
form of artistic ability appears to be inherited in the same way. 
But the best known and most extensively investigated case in man 
is that of feeble-mindedness. Doubtless the classification of this 
condition is at present imperfect, and cases of inherently different 
nature are sometimes grouped together. Nevertheless there can 
be little doubt that the great majority of cases fall into the same 
category. Nor can anyone who has studied the numerous pedi- 
grees collected by Goddard and others fail to draw the conclusion 
that this mental state behaves as a simple recessive to the normal. 
In other words, a definite factor is concerned, and when this factor 
is not present the feeble-minded condition results. The eugenic 
workers in America, where more interest is taken in these matters, 
claim that a simple factorial explanation can be applied to other 
mental features, e.g., lack of control over temper, the nomadic 
instinct, etc. Sound pedigree data, however, especially for mental 
traits, are hard to come by, and it cannot be said that the evidence 
for any other mental trait is so strong as that for feeble-minded- 
ness. Still, the small amount of work yet accomplished tells 
strongly in favour of a factorial, and therefore material, basis for 
mental qualities as well as for physical ones. Progress must 
necessarily be slow, for the pedigree method is here the only one 
available ; and where we have, as is probable in most mental 
qualities, to take account of the interaction of several factors, a 
very large amount of accurately sifted material is necessary before 
we can arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. If, however, we grant 
that mental qualities, like physical ones, rest on a factorial basis, 
the admission carries with it certain definite views as to the nature 
of a population. 

On this subject a brief but fundamental contribution was made 
some years ago by G. H. Hardy. Considering the conditions of 
equilibrium in a mixed population of a pair of characters of 
which one was dominant and the other recessive, he showed that 
such a population will normally remain in equilibrium. In other 
words, the population will continue to exhibit the same proportion 
of dominants and recessives provided that mating is at random, 
and that the dominant and recessive forms are equally viable and 
equally fertile. If the condition of equilibrium be upset, the 
population will at once adjust itself, and fall into a new position 
of stable equilibrium as soon as the disturbing cause is removed. 

Where we are considering the distribution of a single factor 
there are three classes of individual—viz., the pure dominants, the 
impure dominants which carry the recessive character, and the 
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recessives. The whole of our population, in respect of these 
characters, falls into one or other of these three classes. If we 
suppose that the number of pure dominants is #, the number of 
recessives 7, and the number of impure dominants 2g, then the 
population is in stable equilibrium when the equation pr = q? is 
satisfied. It is of interest to note that a population with a small 
proportion of dominants is just as stable as one with a small 
proportion of recessives. 

As an illustration of the working of this principle we may take 
the case of the feeble-minded. The data come from America, 
where the problem would seem to be more pressing. Statistics 
have shown that the proportion of feeble-minded in New York 
State is about three per thousand. Assuming that feeble-minded- 
ness is a recessive character, and that the population is in a state 
of stable equilibrium, we are in a position to calculate from Hardy’s 
formula the proportion of pure dominants, i.¢., of normals that 
cannot transmit feeble-mindedness, and of impure dominants, #.¢., 
normals that transmit it because half of their germ-cells are 
‘feeble-minded.’ This calculation has been made and shows that 
more than ro per cent. of the normals are carriers of feeble- 
mindedness. When such normals mate together, approximately 
one-quarter of their offspring will be feeble-minded, while half of 
their normal offspring will transmit this mental quality. It has 
been urged in some quarters that immediate steps should be taken 
to segregate the feeble-minded into asylums and prevent their 
propagation, thereby purifying the population from the taint. 
The method sounds attractively simple, and a few years ago I 
enlisted Professor Hardy’s help in calculating the time it would 
require in order to reduce the proportion of feeble-minded by its 
means. The answer was as follows. To reduce the proportion 
of feeble-minded from 


I per 1,000 tor per 10,000 would require 68 generations. 
I ,, 10,000toI ,, 100,000 ad 216 . 
I ,, 100,000 to I ,, 1,000,000 a 684 ‘i 


Though the method is a sure one, it is slow, very slow ; and it is 
doubtful whether a sense of obligation to an exceedingly remote 
posterity will persuade a country to incur the very great expense 
it would necessarily entail. The real position is of course much 
more obvious if we regard our population, not from the stand- 
point of the number of individuals exhibiting a certain quality, 
but from the standpoint of the various germ-plasms contained by 
the members of that population. Ifa census could be taken of all 
the germ-cells of the population with respect to the factor that 
makes the difference between a normal and a feeble-minded person 
we should find that about 94 per cent. would be normal germ-cells 
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and the remaining 6 per cent. would be ‘ feeble-minded ’ ones, 
The great bulk of the ‘ feeble-minded ’ ones live in the bodies of 
normal people, and consequently the greater part of the feeble- 
minded will continue to arise from matings between normal 
people, unless it should come about that more than 25 per cent. of 
the population were feeble-minded. 

I have dwelt upon this question of the feeble-minded because 
it offers what the biologist regards as a typical example of the 
distribution of a quality in a mixed population. If we turn to 
what from the social standpoint is commonly regarded as a more 
desirable departure from the normal, viz., unusually high mental 
ability of some sort or another, we shall probably find that most 
of these at any rate are of the nature of recessive characters. Such 
men are very much rarer than the feeble-minded. Nevertheless 
the principle involved is the same. The germ-cells of the necessary 
factorial constitution which go to the making of such men may 
form but a minute fraction of 1 per cent. of the total population of 
germ-cells. Nevertheless the population is just as much in a state 
of equilibrium as in the case where the recessive appears in a much 
higher proportion. In a population where the supremely great 
intellect occurs once in 100,000,000 we may confidently look for 
its reappearance from time to time. For, although the individual 
type is so scarce, the germ-cells that are properly constituted for 
the quality he represents occur in individuals who, though scarce 
themselves, are proportionately very much more numerous. 
Though the outstanding individual may disappear untimely 
through some accident, the factors that go to his making are 
spread about in the germ-plasm of a number of other individuals, 
and these will preserve the quality for the race. 

Probably there will come a time when we shall be able to apply 
direct chemical tests to determine whether this or that factor is 
present in an individual, and to decide in a few minutes whether 
a normal carries ‘ feeble-minded’ germ-cells or germ-cells with 
factors for marked ability of one kind or another. At present we 
have only the cumbrous test of breeding, which, though applicable 
generally for animals and plants, is for man out of the question. 
Yet there are already some observations on record which fore- 
shadow what is to come. We know that blood transfusion in 
human beings may sometimes be successful and at other times 
not. Recent work has shown that human bloods may be divided 
into four classes, and that these four classes exhibit a specific 
behaviour towards one another. When any two are mixed there is 
either a definite reaction, leading to the formation of a precipitin, 
or else this reaction is absent. In the latter case transfusion 
would be successful, though not in the former. There is evidence 
that these four classes depend upon the presence or absence of two 
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definite factors showing the usual Mendelian scheme of heredity. 
It is possible by the use of standard serums to take a drop of blood 
from a man and to decide in a few minutes what his constitution 
is in respect of the two factors in question. As this line of research 
develops (and at present it has barely started) there is little doubt 
that it will enable us to analyse the individual with an accuracy 
that is to-day beyond us. 

For the biologist, then, man is a species with the various 
implications embodied in that word. His qualities, physical and 
mental, depend upon definite factors transmitted according to a 
definite scheme. He is polymorphic to a high degree, though 
probably not more so than many another beast. This poly- 
morphism merely means that there are many factors which can 
be either present or absent in the constitution of the individual 
without affecting his humanity—factors for which we used the 
term ‘voluntary’ in contradistinction to those factors which, 
being present in all men, are in a sense ‘ obligatory.’ It is upon 
the various permutations and combinations of these voluntary 
factors that the differences among mankind depend: upon the 
rarity or frequence of this or that combination will depend the 
rarity or frequence of this or that quality. And in so far as the 
factors are stable entities, so far will this stability appear in the 
qualities that they connote. Moreover, there is an element of 
stability, not only in the factors themselves, but in the propor- 
tions in which they occur in the germ-plasm of a population. 
When the character is recessive, even stringent measures of elimi- 
nation would only produce an appreciable effect after many 
generations. Lamentable as this may appear in the case of the 
feeble-minded, the position is not without its consolations when 
one reflects that the majority of the qualities which we consider 
desirable are probably of this nature. Russia may recover from 
the slaughter of her professional classes more rapidly than most 
people imagine. Recessive characters in a population are only 
diminished with great difficulty owing to their enormous reserves 
among the impure dominants. The general character of a popula- 
tion is a very stable thing, highly resistant to external influences, 
and marked changes in its inherent nature are to be measured only 
in terms of centuries or tens of centuries. But it may be objected 
that progress is rapid, and its effects are striking in periods far 
shorter than the span of a man’s life. To which the biologist 
would reply that such progress is not dependent upon any change 
in the constitution of the population itself, but to the appearance 
in it of a few individuals endowed with exceptional qualities. 
Those who want more progress must see to it that more of these 
exceptional minds are produced and given their opportunities. 


R. C. PuNNETT. 
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THE CHARM OF THE WOODLARK 


THE most recent authorities say that the woodlark is decreasing, 
and is not found in places where it was formerly known. But in 
one district of the West of England the converse is the case, for it 
is certainly commoner there than it was ten or twelve years ago. 

When first I heard the song, one bright September morning on 
the way to a meet of hounds, I was quite at a loss as to the identity 
of the singer. But for the season, certain notes and phrases in 
its song would have suggested a nightingale ; others resembled 
the desultory cadence of the tree pipit. I failed then to get a 
near view of the bird, and it remained a mystery to me, living, as 
I then was, in a county where it is unknown ; twice afterwards, 
on visits to the West, I heard the song again, but both times under 
circumstances which forbade my tracking down the songster and 
so solving the mystery. 

At last one May morning I heard once more the unknown yet 
familiar cadences. We were walking up a deep Devonshire lane, 
whose high banks were topped with beech hedges ; from some- 
where on our right, where fields, whose gorsey patches hinted that 
at no distant period they had been moorland, sloped gently up- 
wards, the elusive, mysterious melody came, but whether from 
heaven or earth it was impossible to distinguish. The strain was 
broken, intermittent. ‘’Tis here! ’Tishere! ’Tis gone!’ Now 
a few notes, faint, far off, like the tiny bells rung by heavy rain- 
drops falling upon water; then silence; and then again, quite 
near, the throbbing, nightingale-like phrase. It was as though 
some delicate Ariel, in shape unseen, were mocking us. We 
stretched ourselves at length beneath the sheltering shade of a 
hedge and listened. And then at last the riddle answered itself. 
Above, almost invisible against the dazzling radiance of a May 
noon, the singer swam into our ken across unfathomable depths of 
blue sky. The bird could only be a woodlark; the difference 
between his wide, irregular circles and the spirals of the skylark 
was obvious. Like his cousin, ‘a privacy of glorious light ’ was his ; 
even when we saw him our uplifted eyes were momentarily almost 
blinded. In broad ellipses he made his winged ascent into the 
empyrean, then glided downwards, and then, with a few swift 
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wing beats, rose again. Both song and flight were wayward, 
impulsive ; he was ‘ Nature’s child, warbling his native wood- 
notes wild.’ A sudden dive to earth ended our Ariel’s melody. 
Carefully we stalked him and found him quite tame and not 
averse from our making his closer acquaintance. We could mark 
his short tail, pale yellow eye-stripe, continued round the back of 
the head, his almost black crest, the small black-and-white mark 
on the ‘ shoulder ’ of the wing, and his pretty pink legs and feet. 
His identity was clearly established. 

Since then I have had many opportunities of becoming 
familiar with this delightful bird, for I now live in a district 
where woodlarks are common. They seem to prefer low-lying 
country, and are rarely seen on open moorland, though both in 
and out of the breeding season I have come across them in rough 
pasture bordering the moors at an altitude of 1000 to 1200 feet. 
For months they haunted the land round my house, and at length, 
to my great joy, a pair built a nest in rough grass not many 
yards from the edge of my lawn. 

The lovely song deserves more detailed comment. Both in 
quality, as well as in the actual notes, it is entirely distinct from 
that of the skylark, who pours out his 


silver chain of sound 
Of many links without a break. 


The woodlark’s vers libres are more meditative, as though he paused 
betweenwhiles to take pleasure himself in their beauty. Were his 
song not so artless, one might hazard the guess that he had 
studied the technique of metrical pauses to some purpose. The 
same difference in mood is apparent in the songs of blackbird 
and thrush; the throstle, like the skylark, has the robustious 
exuberance of a prima donna; both merle and woodlark are, to 
my mind, truer artists, because they exercise more restraint. 

The woodlark’s song may be heard in any month of the year, 
except, perhaps, in August. Last year they went up with a merry 
noise all through the dismally wet autumn and winter whenever the 
sun came out in the morning. One bright, warm day in January 
they sang perpetually, almost without a pause. Perhaps the 
music reaches its highest perfection in April and early May. At 
this time, singing as often as not from tree or post, the woodlark’s 
flow of melody may be for a short period almost. as continuous as 
the skylark’s ‘ silver chain,’ though always more varied. The finest 
passage is the trill, descending chromatically with infinitely small 
gradations, which recalls to mind a well-known phrase in the 
nightingale’s song ; there are, indeed, in the woodlark’s, delicate 
nuances of tone-colour, of piano and forte, which are not, so far 
as I am aware, attained by any other British songster except 
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Philomela. These piano phrases occur even when the bird is 
singing from a perch, and thus cannot be due to its nearness to, 
or remoteness from, the listener. While singing, the woodlark 
turns his head from side to side, but for a bar or two he will some- 
times drop his voice ; it is this trick which imparts the contem- 
plative character to certain passages, as though he were singing 
to himself. And then, again, the sudden silences heighten the 
listener’s expectation. When he is singing in the air these un- 
conscious, innocent ruses clothe the song with that faérie elusive- 
ness which is so well expressed in the late Father Hopkins’ little- 
known poem : 

So tiny a trickle of song strain ; 

And all round not to be found 

For brier, bough, furrow or green ground 

Before or behind or far or at hand 


Either left either right 
Anywhere in the sunlight. 


He will go on to execute a series of shakes, first on one note and 
then on another a little higher ; this will be followed by a single 
note often repeated ; in fact, he improvises on notes pitched now 
high, now low, in a scale whose infinitesimal modulations are 
imperceptible even to the musically trained human ear. I have 
heard the song at night, at dawn, and at dusk; when snow lies 
thick upon the ground he will still sing, if the sun comes out, or 
in warm rain when it is cloudy. He will soar into a strong wind, 
progressing by means of little leaps upward with half-folded wings, 
and still pour out trills of gusty nielody. 

Courtship, with its attendant combats, begins early in the 
year. Owing to the similarity in the appearance of male and 
female, it is difficult to distinguish the sexes. True, the hen is said 
by one authority to be ‘ usually smaller, duller in plumage, more 
flecked, and shorter in the wing.’ But it is practically impossible 
to note these distinctions in the field. At first I thought that I 
could see a slight difference in the colour of the pair which I had 
under close observation during last summer, but I was eventually 
driven to the conclusion that there was no real dissimilarity. In 
some lights the cock looked paler than the hen; in others the 
reverse was the case ; in size they appeared practically the same. 
This similarity sometimes made it extremely difficult to decide 
whether a particular piece of behaviour was referable to courtship 
or to a preliminary contest between two males. In mid-January 
last year there was a small party of eight woodlarks on my land, 
One, evidently a cock, sang from a perch in the hedge, and also 
gave the call-note (usually written ‘ too-lui-ie ’), to which one of 
the others responded with two soft notes, ‘ wee-ou,’ the first 
slightly higher than the other. I have no doubt that the answering 
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call came from the hen, as, later on, when watching a nesting pair, 
I frequently heard the male’s ‘ too-lui-ie ’ answered in this manner 
by the female. The cock then flew down to the ground, bobbing 
and ducking his head and spreading his tail to display the whitish 
outer feathers. Nothing further ensued on this occasion, but I 
believe that this was an early experiment in courtship. February 
was a cold month, with bitter east wind, but early in March I 
noticed woodlarks in pairs on our land, the male being in full 
song. 

In April I witnessed a combat between two males which was, 
I think, a struggle to decide territorial rights, and perhaps also a 
combat for possession of a female. They were perched on two 
posts in a fence, which, significantly, turned out later to be the 
boundary between the territories of two different pairs. One 
called ‘ too-lui-ie,’ and the other answered defiantly in song and 
then attacked the first one; both of them lowered their heads, 
slightly raised their wings, spread their tails, and raised their 
crests. A third woodlark, which I took to be the female, though 
quite near, seemed indifferent to their rivalry. It was interesting 
to note that the same attitudes and actions were adopted by the 
male both in courtship and in fighting. Three times within the 
ensuing week I witnessed similar struggles. Evidently these 
excursions and alarums had a happy ending, for two, at any rate, 
of the parties concerned, for a week or so later I saw two wood- 
larks in the act of pairing. The hen, at the conclusion of a dust 
bath, gave a low call, and shivered her wings ; the male flew down 
to her at once. Early in June two adult woodlarks were feeding 
four fully fledged young near our house. For weeks I had searched 
for the nest, but without success, I suspect it was in an adjoining 
field, but as it was sown with oats I was unable to investigate. 

Soon after this it became obvious that there were now two 
pairs of woodlarks engaged in courtship near our house, the 
boundary of their respective territories being our fence. As a 
result it was sometimes impossible to say which pair one was 
watching. One was, no doubt, the couple who shortly afterwards 
nested just off our lawn ; the other, I believe, raised a brood in a 
field some fifty yards away, but as it was covered with growing 
corn, I never found this nest. These courtships were more com- 
plete affairs than the preliminary bouts which I had seen in 
January. I will describe one of them. Both parties perched on 
posts in our fence a yard or two apart. The cock’s passion 
declared itself in snatches of song, mingled with the usual call- 
note, to which the hen replied, sometimes with a low warble, some- 
times with a short single note. Both birds ducked and bobbed 
their heads and opened and shut their tail feathers. Gradually 
the cock came nearer, sharpening his beak on a stump between- 
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whiles ; but when he arrived opposite the lady she attacked him, 
and both sprang into the air, sparring at each other; they came 
down in growing oats, which concealed the dénouement. Some 
time later I saw both birds on the ground, facing each other, 
with heads depressed, but quite motionless. The male does not 
discontinue these delicate attentions even after he has won his 
mate—a hint which might be taken by other than avian couples, 
The day after the hen had begun to sit on the nest I saw the cock 
fly down near her ; she came off the eggs, and both birds began 
bowing to each other ; the male then fluttered in the air over his 
mate for some seconds, opening and shutting his tail feathers. 
He afterwards sang to her for some time from an adjacent stump, 
and the little love passage concluded with a joint dust bath. 

One day in mid-June my wife saw one of the woodlarks 
carrying nesting material; six days later I found a nest with 
three eggs, in rough grass, about a dozen yards from the further 
end of the lawn, and only about forty yards from our house. 
Woodlarks certainly have two broods in a season; some allege 
that they rear three. If the latter statement is correct, then this 
nest was probably the third effort of the birds whom I had seen 
feeding young a few weeks previously. The eggs had a whitish 
background, with greyish-brown spots. The nest was but partly 
covered with grass and thistles, which afforded very slight con- 
cealment. It was built of bents and dead grass, but neither now 
nor on careful examination afterwards could I find the hair 
lining which is usual. The less open side was slightly raised. 
This peculiarity has been noted by other observers ; in fact, nests 
have been found with a superstructure of grass and bents which 
almost amounted to a dome. While the hen was sitting the cock 
was constantly in attendance ; his usual perch was one of the 
stakes supporting a young crab-apple tree, about five yards from 
the nest. From this vantage point he poured forth frequent song, 
a challenge to all intruders, and an aubade and serenade to his 
mate. During this period he almost invariably sang from a perch, 
but rarely or never in the air. 

The couple maintained a constant conversation, the meaning of 
which I was able, partially at any rate, to interpret by means of 
patient attention to their various and varied call-notes. Besides 
the well-known call ‘ too-lui-ie ’ (also described as ‘ tloo-ee-et ’ and 
‘tee-i-u ’), there are several others. The cock from his perch 
would call ‘ too-lui-ie’ to the hen, and she would answer with 
“wee-ou.’ My wife interpreted these remarks as ‘ two-to-me,’ 
‘“me-too.’ At first I thought that ‘ too-lui-ie’ was exclusively 
the male bird’s call and ‘ wee-ou ’ the feminine answer, but even- 
tually I heard both birds use each note ; ‘ wee-ou ’ was sometimes 
the question and not the answer. When the young were out of 
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the nest it served, with a preliminary short guttural sound, as an 
alarm signal to them. It is a call of very beautiful musical 
quality (as, indeed, all woodlarks’ notes are, though in varying 
degrees), with something of a croon in it. Often the cock used 
‘two-to-me ’ to call the hen off the nest ; usually she responded 
with ‘ me-too,’ and they both flew off a little distance to feed and 
take dust baths together. 

Another call note, ‘ tscheeta-tscheeta,’ is not employed as 
frequently as the others. I think it is either an alarm note or an 
ejaculation evincing great emotion. The first time I heard it the 
cock was, from his actions, evidently in a state of great excite- 
ment about something. It was also used once when he’ was 
driving the hen back to her domestic duties, and also when both 
were, I regret to say, having a bout of sparring near the nest, but 
in the mélée I could not distinguish whether on this occasion it 
came from one or both birds. There is also another series of 
notes which appears to be purely conversational. One evening, 
after the young were hatched, we saw both the old birds tripping 
delicately on their small, pink feet down the garden path from 
the direction of the nest towards the house. As they ran they 
called continuously to each other, a low, sweet, melodious twitter, 
evidently of a confidential and confiding nature. Subsequently 
in the autumn I heard a similar conversation while two birds were 
feeding together one fine morning, but now the cock was so full of 
beans and bonhomie that he ever and again drew himself up to his 
full height and broke into snatches of song. 

The hen woodlark is an excellent mother. Once she remained 
off the eggs for three-quarters of an hour, but the sun was shining 
brightly during the whole of her absence, and evidently she knew 
that her treasures would not suffer. Usually she was not absent 
for more than a few minutes. On these occasions she fed raven- 
ously, sometimes from crumbs below our bird-table ; she would 
tear a bit of bread in pieces and gobble them up in a great hurry, 
sometimes flying back to the nest with a fragment in her beak to 
consume there at her leisure. When the young were hatched and 
almost full-fledged she was not so assiduous. Once she left them 
unbrooded in heavy rain ; but twice when it was raining she ignored 
the cock’s suggestion that she should come off the eggs to feed, no 
doubt with a feminine contempt for male stupidity. On the other 
hand, I more than once saw him drive her back to the nest when 
she had left it ; at any rate, there was first a battle, and then she 
returned, so that this seems a reasonable explanation. He was a 
good lover and a good hater. He defended his territory vigor- 
ously. One, and at times both birds of the pair whose territory 
adjoined our land, occasionally trespassed upon his domain ; he 
at once attacked the interloper with lowered head and spread 
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tail: the contest was continued in the air until the intruder was 
ejected. One of the most charming traits of this pair of wood- 
larks was their sociability; the devoted couple seemed to do 
everything together, and usually in perfect harmony and delight 
in each other. True, there were occasionally small matrimonial 
differences of opinion, but they were not sufficient permanently to 
mar their connubial happiness. 

Some authorities state that the incubation period is twelve 
to thirteen days, but these eggs hatched out on the fifteenth day. 
I believe that only the hen sits. The cock was in song from his 
adjacent perch almost continuously while she was sitting, and 
though I watched carefully on many occasions, there was no sign 
of his changing places with his mate. Whenever I saw her leave 
the nest the cock went off with her, and I invariably found the 
eggs uncovered. I examined the nestlings just after they had 
. emerged. They were partially covered with long, silky down, 
which from above seemed lavender grey, but closer examination 
showed that it was really yellowish; there are purplish-blue 
patches on portions of the skin which make the down appear grey 
when one is looking down at it, but this is an optical illusion, 
There was no sign of the egg-shells in or near the nest. It has been 
observed that the beaks of young skylarks are not sensitive to 
touch, as the food is placed by the parents on the tongue. I 
touched the beaks of the young woodlarks lightly with my pencil 
point, but there was no response. It seems, therefore, that wood- 
larks adopt the same method of feeding. Later I noticed the 
three curious black spots at the tip and sides of the nestlings’ 
tongues which are said to guide the parents when introducing 
food. 

The rapid development of the young of birds always fills one 
with amazement. On the third day the eyes were open, the wing 
quills were showing in a greyish sheath, and small feathers were 
apparent at the top of the spinal tract. On the fifth day the wing 
feathers were well grown, and also those on the head, body, and 
tail. By the eighth day the youngsters were quite lively and 
looked as if they might soon be out of the nest ; the tail feathers 
were half an inch long, and the wing and body feathers well deve- 
loped. If one had not noted from day to day the almost uncanny 
swiftness of their growth, it would have been difficult to believe 
that little more than a week ago they were but naked, blind, 
helpless, sprawling squabs, less than two inches long. On the 
morning of the thirteenth day they were still in the nest, or rather 
two were in, but bulging out of it, and the third was sitting partly 
on the top of them and partly on the flattened side of the structure. 
In the evening they had disappeared, and I could not find any 
trace of them, but as the old ones were about, the young were 
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probably not far off. It has been stated that the young leave the 
nest before they can fly, and one observer found that the parents, 
perhaps in order to discountenance this dangerous precocity, 
refused to give food except at the nest. But the day after they 
had left their birthplace I put up a young one about thirty 
yards away from his deserted nursery, and he flew quite well. I 
doubt if this youngster had strayed from home before he could 
use his wings. 

For rather more than a fortnight after this, both old and 
young were often in evidence in the vicinity of our house and 
garden. Woodlarks love dust baths ; it was amusing to see them 
indulge in this salutary pastime en famille ; they would all, to use 
a West Country word, ‘crump’ themselves down with their 
bodies, heads and bills in the dust, and scrabble up against each 
other, scuffling round and round, and fluttering their wings in 
evident enjoyment. They would walk in procession along the 
paths and across the flower-beds, which were only three or four 
yards from our windows. While in the nest the parents some- 
times fed their tender offspring with currants from our bird-table, 
and I saw cheese and boiled green peas taken to them from the 
same source. The authorities state that the young are fed on 
diptera and caterpillars ; a more varied diet apparently agreed 
with these, for they thrived amazingly. 

There was much of interest in the behaviour of the pair at the 
nest and while feeding the young. On occasion, both before and 
after the brood had hatched, one or both birds would fly directly 
down to and up from the nest ; but usually they would alight a 
few yards away from its site and run up to it; there were two 
runs through the grass distinctly visible by the time the young 
were ready to leave. The hen on these occasions kept lower down 
in the herbage than the cock, and this method of progression is 
also adopted by the fledged young, who can run with rapidity. 
The cock constantly went to the nest when the hen was sitting, 
but I could never be sure whether he fed her, though I suspect 
that such a devoted husband did not neglect to do so, I once saw 
him offer her food after incubation was over, but it was refused. 
At first I was doubtful whether the cock assisted the hen in feeding 
the family, but when the nestlings were a week old, and after- 
wards, both parents certainly brought food to them. Possibly 
in the early stages the provision of the proper sustenance is too 
dainty an operation for any but feminine attention. Both birds 
removed the excreta from the nest. 

I have several times wondered whether the female woodlark 
does not sometimes sing as well as the male. In describing the 
courtship above, I have mentioned that the hen responded with 
a low warble to the song of the cock. Later, when the hen had 
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come off the nest to feed on crumbs below our windows, I heard 
her warble a few notes between mouthfuls shortly before she 
returned. It has lately been ascertained by a patient observer 
that female robins sometimes sing. Such scanty evidence does 
not permit one to dogmatise, but the question deserves investiga- 
tion. Owing to the close resemblance between the sexes, the point 
can only be decided by very careful watching. 

Our pair of woodlarks was delightfully tame, and this, of 
course, made it much easier to watch them. My observations of 
the young or eggs were always made at times when I had seen 
the bird leave the nest. I was careful never to frighten her by 
putting her off it, and kept the grass all round it uncut. Wood- 
larks had haunted our land ever since the preceding autumn, and 
before they nested had become accustomed to feed on crumbs 
spilled from our bird-table by greedy and quarrelsome chaffinches, 
They were accustomed to our presence. The cock would not 
trouble to move from his adjacent perch when I approached 
the vicinity of the nest or was working near by in my garden, and 
after the first occasion they did not seem to resent my examining 
the nestling young. I only once saw a woodlark perch actually 
on our bird-table. He stayed ten minutes. Perching on the low 
parapet which surrounds the board, his long yellow hind claw 
stretched down its whole length, like a long yellow thread, he ate 
potato and butter ravenously, but cleaned his bill very carefully 
afterwards. At the end of his repast he sang a short grace and 
retired with a piece of potato, perhaps as a tit-bit for one of his 
family. Early in May I twice noticed woodlarks pulling off 
blades of green grass and swallowing them. Possibly there were 
grubs concealed in the shoots. I at first supposed that they were 
collecting material for their nest, but I am quite certain that they 
did not carry the grass away. 

The song certainly continued after the young were hatched, 
but it was not so frequent, nor was its volume so great. It ceased 
altogether at the end of July, and I did not hear it again until the 
middle of September ; in fact, for about a month from the second 
week in August I saw no woodlarks on our land. At this time 
most of them retire to the cornfields, where I have several times 
put up small family parties. 

Though the woodlark’s music probably reaches its highest 
pitch of beauty in the spring, yet there are times when the autumn 
song seems, after so long a silence, richer even than the April 
melody ; it certainly has some new phrases, and some of them, 
particularly a throbbing shake upon one note, recall the nightin- 
gale even more vividly than the spring-time ecstasies. Listening 
to the song again quite recently, I felt less surprise at my having 
wondered whether I was not listening to some late singing Philomel 
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when I heard the song first, some fourteen years ago. This bird, 
pranked out in beautifully fresh and clean plumage after his 
autumn moult, sang almost on end for a quarter of an hour one 
September morning from a heap of dead grass not more than 
twenty yards from my bedroom window. I was amazed and 
thrilled by the wonderful sweetness and endless variety of the 
song. At this time of year so much melody cannot have any 
relation to mating, nor, since woodlarks remain in small parties 
throughout the autumn, can it well be attributed to territorial 
arrogance. It must surely be pure joie de vivre. 

What is it that endears one bird to us more than another ? 
We admire the nightingale, not only for its moonlight melodies, 
but for the romance which poets and lovers have woven around 
it. We wonder at the peregrine’s amazing mastery of the air and 
courage in pursuit and attack. The crow tribe intrigue us by 
their cleverness and spice of devilry. But it is rarely that one 
gets the opportunity of becoming intimate with any of these 
birds in a wild state, and it is only under these conditions that 
one can be sure of knowing the real bird. It is his confidingness 
that has made the robin the most popular of our English birds, 
and it is this trait, too, which has now given the woodlark a 
special niche in my affections ; true, his song, which cheers us 
often when all other birds are silent, makes a special appeal as 
well ; but when one has given attention to a bird almost daily all 
the year round, and has learned to know him in all his moods, 
his loves, his hates, his fears, and his feuds, when one has watched 
with solicitude over his domestic adventures, he becomes a 
friend. We grow to learn a little, perhaps a very little, of— 


The secrets held by creatures nearer than we 
To earth . . . and the link of their life with ours ; 

And where alike we are, unlike where, and the veined 
Division, veined parallel, of a blood that flows 

In them, in us, from the source by man unattained 
Save marks he well what the mystical woods disclose. 


Watching and learning thus, one may avoid the errors both of the 
dry-as-dust to whom a bird is nothing but a stuffed mummy in a 
glass case, or a cured skin in a specimen cabinet, and of the senti- 
mentalist who attributes to the feathered people his own neurotic 
sensibilities. The complete Nature-lover should endeavour to 
deserve the epitaph : 


He saw life steadily, and saw it whole. 


E. W. HENDY 
(Ernest Blake). 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY May 


MAYERS, MAYINGS, AND MAYPOLES 


‘In the month of May, namely on Mayday in the morning,’ says 
an old writer, ‘ every man, except impediment, would walke into 
the sweet meddowes and green woods, there to rejoyce their 
spirits with the beauty and savour of sweet flowers and with the 
harmonie of birds praising God in their kinde.’ 

And very charming are some of the glimpses one gets of 
‘ maying ’ in olden days, as when one reads how the young King, 
Henry VIII., a prince most gay and debonnaire, and his girl wife 
Katharine—no ugly clouds on the horizon, no grossness yet in 
evidence—rode with their lords and ladies from Greenwich to 
Shooters Hill ‘to bring in the May.’ On the way they fell in 
with 200 archers, clad all in green, with bows and arrows (doubt- 
less a planned fantasy), whose chieftain was called Robin Hood, 
and who begged the courtly cavalcade to halt and see his men 
shoot. Then at his whistle the archers all loosed together, and 
yet a second time did they shoot, and their arrows flying over- 
head made a noise, says the chronicler, that was ‘ strange and loud, 
which greatly delighted the King, Queen, and their company.’ 
Queen Elizabeth, too, loved her Maydays, and even in the last 
spring of her life, as an old woman, went a-maying to Sir Richard 
Buckley’s at Lewisham. But ‘ maying’ by the Court was no new 
thing in Tudor days; it was but the keeping up of an ancient 
custom, for a couple of centuries earlier Chaucer tells how on a 
Mayday morning 

Forth goeth al the courte both moste and leste 
To fetche the floures freshe and braunche and blome. 


Officialdom was no whit behind the Court in its observance of 
Mayday. In the reign of Henry VI. the Aldermen and Sheriffs of 
London spent one, at least, of their Mayday mornings at the 
Bishop of London’s Wood, in the parish of Stebunheath, where 
their celebration took the very characteristic form of a ‘ worship- 
full dinner for themselves and other commers,’ though a touch of 
idealism was added by the poet Lydgate, a monk of Bury, sending 
to them ‘a joyfull commendation of that season containing six- 
teen staves in meeter royall.’ One wonders whether they delayed 
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dinner to read it or heard it in the satisfaction of repletion after- 
wards. On another occasion we read of them going out to join the 
King (Henry VIII.) and his Court in their maying at Shooters Hill. 
Then, again, from time immemorial the first day of May 

would seem to have been the great countryside festival, when 
young men and maidens of all degrees went out into the woods 
long before dawn and came home in the very early morning, laden 
with flowers and branches of greenery of every kind, accompanied 
by the beating of drums, the blowing of horns, and other ‘ May 
music.’ These branches were put up over the doorways of the 
houses, so that the whole village or township became a bower of 
fresh green. Herrick’s well-known verses to Corinna on Mayday 
refer to this pretty custom : 

Come, my Corinna, come, and coming mark 

How each field turns a street and each street a park 

Made green and trimmed with trees ; see how 

Devotion gives each house a bough 

Or branch ; each porch, each door ere this 


An ark or tabernacle is, 
Made up of whitethorn neatly interwove. 


Sir Henry Piers, writing somewhat later (1682), records, in his 
Description of Wastmeath, that each family used to set before 
their door a green bush to celebrate the May, while in some 
parts, ¢.g., Northamptonshire, tall, slender trees were erected, 
one before each house, and flowers thrown about them. 

The origin of this Mayday festival is generally derived from 
the Floralia, or floral games, of the Romans, which used to take 
| place at this season in honour of Flora, goddess of flowers; but 
without doubt the idea underlying it is still more remote and 
subtle, and must be referred back to the dim ages of antiquity 
when tree worship was practised and every tree was believed to 
be the home of a beneficent tree-spirit. So‘ bringing in the May ’ 
was not, in the beginning, merely the ebullition of high spirits 
natural to the season, but a religious ceremony, a survival of tree 
worship, and performed with the intention of bringing this bene- 
ficent spirit to the homes of the people. In the course of time the 
custom lost its beautiful meaning, and, with the loss of meaning, 
degradation inevitably followed. 

Before one goes on to look more closely into these Mayday 
celebrations of our forefathers one very material fact must be 
called to mind. Prior to the revision of the calendar in 1752, when 
eleven days were dropped out of it, May the 1st—Mayday—was 
really our May the 12th. This means much at this season of 
bursting leaf and flower, and Maydays before the revision had a 
far better chance of being idyllic both as to sunshine and blossom 


than had those after it. The hawthorn, for instance, has always 
3B2 
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been definitely associated with Mayday—indeed, it is ‘ may’ to 
the countryfolk—and Chaucer particularly mentions that it was 
specially brought back by both ‘ page and groom ’ when the Court 
went a-maying. Yet to-day the hawthorn is not in full bloom 
at Mayday; and one really wants the hawthorn in its complete 
_ bridal dress over the countryside if one is to capture the true May 
spirit, when the sense of joy is at its zenith, the zest of life at its 
keenest. For, as Swinburne so truly says: 
The coming of the Hawthorn brings on earth Heaven. 
All the Spring speaks out in one sweet word, 
And Heaven grows gladder, knowing that Earth has heard. 
May revellers in addition to being accompanied by musicians 
often had with them various other figures dressed to represent 
Flora, Robin Hood, Little John and the rest of that band, ‘ lords’ 
and ‘ ladies,’ and so on. These took part in the revels afterwards, 
Spenser, in his delightful description of ‘ The Shepherd’s Maying,’ 


speaks of 
Lady Flora on whom did attend 
A fair flock of fairies and a fresh bend 
Of lovely nymphs 


as being among the mayers. 

Flora, represented by the prettiest girl, later became the 
‘ Queen of the May,’ crowned with flowers and throned aside in a 
flowery bower, but taking no part in the actual games, the honour 
compensating for what must have been rather a dull part. 

Further, in Tudor times at any rate, in addition to the branches 
carried by all, a great maytree or maypole was brought in to be 
the centre of the revels. Phillip Stubbes, in his Anatomie of 
Abuses, published in 1584, gives an excellent description of how 
this was done, though he sternly disapproved of the whole pro- 
ceedings. ‘ They have,’ he wrote, ‘ twenty or thirty yoke of oxen, 
every oxe having a sweet nosegay of flowers placed on the tip of 
his hornes and these oxen drawe home this Maypole’ (here, I 
regret to say, he refers to it as ‘this stinkyng ydol!’), ‘ which is 
covered all over with flowers and hearbs, bound round with 
strings from the top to the bottome, and sometime painted with 
variable colours, with two or three hundred men, women and 
children following it with great devotion. And thus being reared 
up, with handkercheefs and flags hovering on the top, they straw 
the ground ronde about, binde green boughs about it, set up 
sommer haules, bowers and arbors hard by it. And then fall they 
to daunce about it ’ (and here his bitterness once more breaks out) 
“like as the heathen people did at the dedication of the idols, 
whereof this is a perfect pattern, or rather the thing itself.’ He 
was firmly convinced that the ‘ Lord over their pastimes and 
sportes ’ was ‘ Sathan, prince of hel,’ and he explains his abhor- 
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rence by a reference to the gross misdeeds that were current 
during the night of merrymaking, ‘so that scarce a third of the 
maides returned home again undefiled.’ No doubt there was 
licence on the féte days of the sixteenth century, as there still is 
on the bank holidays of the twentieth, 

In the earlier days a fresh maytree was cut and brought in 
every year, but later it was found not practicable to have a new 
one each May; nor, indeed, as the idea of its being a living, 
fructifying spirit had long been forgotten, was it considered at all 
necessary, so there came to be permanent and more or less stereo- 
typed maypoles which served as the centre of the games on the 
village green or in the city streets, and on which yearly decorative 
renewals of flowers and ribbons took the place of the old living 
greenery. 

The Maypole is up, 

Now give me the cup, 

I'll drink to the garlands around it— 
But first unto those 
Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crowned it. 
HERRICK. 

The earliest representation of one of these is said to be in the 
Variorum Shakespeare, taken from one portrayed on a window at 
Betley, Staffordshire, probably in the reign of Henry VIII. Some 
of these maypoles have become of historic interest, as, for instance, 
that which gave the name to St. Andrew Undershaft in the City 
of London, the ‘ shaft ’ being the maypole which was set up every 
Mayday in the middle of the street opposite the south door of the 
church. It was a particularly fine one, overtopping even the 
church steeple—hence the church’s subsidiary name ‘ under- 
shaft.’ Between Maydays the shaft hung on iron hooks under 
the eaves of the adjacent houses and across Shaft Alley, but 
after ‘ Evill Mayday’ (1517), when there was a great riot of 
apprentices and servants, the City fathers discouraged May games, 
and it hung unmolested for thirty-two years, until, in fact, a 
fanatical sermon preached at Paul’s Cross by the curate of St. 
Katherine’s against this ‘idoll’ roused his hearers to such a 
frenzy of religious zeal that, gathering more assistance and dining, 
we are told, ‘ to make themselves strong,’ they, with great labour, 
raised it from its hooks and cut it into pieces. Each house claimed 
the portion that lay along it, and the inhabitants of Shaft Alley 
shared the bit over their gateway. Thus, says the chronicler, 
‘ was his idol (as he termed it) mangled and after burnt ’—though 
it seems difficult to understand what harm it was doing as it lay 
reposefully under the eaves. 

Another notable City maypole was that in Fenchurch parish, 
‘as goodly maypole as you have seene; it was painted whyte and 
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greene,’ proudly boasts an Elizabethan writer. A third, a fir forty 
feet high, graced Basing Lane, near St. Paul’s Cathedral, and was 
fabled to be the jousting staff of Gerard the Giant. It was kept, 
when not in use, close by in the inn known as ‘ Gerard’s Hall.’ 

When the Puritans came into power under Cromwell such 
frivolities as May games were abolished, and constables and 
churchwardens were ordered, under penalty of a five-shilling fine, 
to do away with all may oles, which the new Government charac- 
terised as ‘ heathenish vanities generally abused to superstition 
and wickedness,’ and among those which disappeared was a well- 
known one in the Strand. But the very first Mayday after the 
Restoration, namely, in 1661, a worthy successor was put up 
with much ceremony. It was ‘a most choice and remarkable 
piece,’ we are told, a cedar, 134 feet high, a maypole which ‘ in 
all our land, no city, towne nor street can parallel.’ Made ‘ below 
bridge’ and brought in two parts up to Scotland Yard, it was 
eventually carried before a great company to its destined place 
just opposite Somerset House, flags flying, bands playing, and 
twelve seamen ‘ off a boord ’ being sent by the Lord High Admiral 
of England to raise it, no mere landsmen being thought capable 
of such a feat. After four hours’ effort it stood erect in all its 
glory of crowns and garlands. It remained im situ until 1717, 
when, being old and decayed, it was bought by Sir Isaac Newton 
and sent by him to Wanstead, in Essex, to help in the support 
of a great new telescope there. 

A maypole, interesting from its associations, was set up in 
Drury Lane after the Restoration by one John Clarges to com- 
memorate his daughter’s good fortune. She had married as her 
second husband a certain George Monk, and he became General 
Monk and ultimately Duke of Albemarle, so she ended as a 
duchess. As her first husband had been a farrier, her ascent in 
the social scale seemed to merit a maypole. 

The maypole that stood longest near the metropolis was the 
one on Kennington Green, beloved of milkmaids. It was not 
taken down until about 1795. Some old maypoles still survive 
in remote villages in various parts of the country, but they are 
now few and far between. 

It is interesting to review the different forms that Mayday 
celebrations took in course of time up and down the land. For 
instance, a letter written from Hitchin just about a century ago 
describes the mayers—here all men and youths, no women 
allowed—coming home soon after 3 a.m. singing a May carol and 
bearing leafy branches, one of which they affixed to each house ; 
the more honourable the house was esteemed, the larger was the 
branch attached. Should any of the household have offended 
the mayers during the past year, a piece of elder with a bunch of 
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nettles took the place of the usual branch. This was considered 
a great disgrace, and doubting maids came down extra early for 
an anxious look. All the houses were decked by 4a.m. During 
the day the mayers went round playing clownish games. One 
was Mad Moll, and another was her husband with a broom. There 
were also a‘ lord’ and a ‘lady’ and other fantastic folk, and Mad 
Moll’s husband created great amusement by continually and 
furiously sweeping away the accompanying crowd of revellers. 
The May carol they had sung at daybreak was one version of a 
carol that was chanted in many parts of England. It began: 


Remember us poor Mayers, 
And thus we do begin 
To lead our lives in righteousness, 
Or else we die in sin. 
We have been rambling all this night 
And almost all the day, 
And now returnéd back again 
We have brought you a bunch of May. 


A bunch of May we have brought you, 
And at your door it stands— 
It is but a sprout, 
But it is well budded out 
By the work of our Lord’s hands, 


Other verses follow, concluding with : 


The moon shines bright and the stars give a light 
A little before it is day. 
So God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a joyful May. 
In Northamptonshire, about the same date, the mayers were 
girls, dressed in their best, who carried round a may garland 
composed of two hoops crossed vertically and decorated with 
flowers and ribbons and having dolls in the apertures. Doubtless 
the doll was a now unmeaning survival of Flora. In the carol 
they sang, it is very apparent, Puritan sentiment had been 
grafted on to some older form, making a most curious patchwork. 
It begins much as the Hitchin one did: 


Here come up poor players all, and thus we do begin 
To lead our lives in righteousness for fear we die in sin, 


but goes on with puritanical unction : 

To die in sin is dreadful, to go where sinners mourn, 

’Twould have been better for our souls if we had n’er been born. 
Then crops up the older form : 


Good morning, lords and ladies, it is the first of May, 

I hope you'll view our garland, for it looks so very gay. 
The cuckoo sings in April, the cuckoo sings in May, 
The cuckoo sings in June, in July it flies away, 
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concluding with a Puritan patch piece : 
Now take a Bible in your hand and read a chapter through, 
And when the day of judgement comes the Lord will think of you, 

In Penzance the custom was for young men and maidens to 
assemble at midnight and then perambulate the farmhouses for 
four or five miles round, receiving junket, cream and ‘ heavy- 
cake.’ As it grew light some ‘ gathered in the may ’ while others 
made the ‘ May-music.’ The latter was done by cutting a circle 
through the bark at a suitable distance above the end of the 
branch. By tapping and coaxing, the tube of bark was then 
slipped off and a hole cut towards one end, thus turning it into a 
whistle. Then at about 5 a.m. or 6 a.m. the whole band started 
to bring home the may to the accompaniment of much ‘ May- 
music.’ After dancing round the town the revellers returned to 
their respective employments. Here, it is obvious, the primitive 
form had been retained almost unchanged. 

At Padstow and other places a great feature of Mayday revels 
was a hobby horse, that is, a man with a framework intended to 
represent a horse. Its grotesque appearance and its prancings 
and caracolings were the delight of all, while its attendants fired 
pistols, happily charged with powder only, in all directions. 

In many parts up to within living memory children would go 
about dressed in white and decked with flowers, singing a May 
ditty and carrying a garland and hoping for small money presents 
from all those they met. Sometimes they carried a doll which was 
known as the May Lady. 

A part of all true mayings was ‘ gathering the May-dew,’ for 
May-dew, especially that of Mayday, had a wonderful reputation 
as a cosmetic and for preserving perpetual youth. Thus Pepys 
noted in his Diary one May eve: ‘ My wife away to Woolwich 
in order to a little ayre, and to lie there tonight and so 
gather May-dew tomorrow morning which Mrs. Turner hath 
taught her is the only thing in the world to wash her face with’ ; 
and the Morning Post, more than a century later (May 2, 1791), 
records that the day before, according to annual superstitious 
custom, a number of persons went into the fields and bathed their 
faces with the dew in the grass under the idea that it would render 
them beautiful.’ The innuendo that they were not beautiful 
already was hardly worthy of the Morning Post ! 

An Edinburgh writer in 1827 describes the custom of ‘ gather- 
ing the May-dew’ as followed in the metropolis of Scotland. 
About 4 in the morning, he tells us, there was an unusual stir, 
a great opening of gates, ringing of bells and gathering of folks 
of all sorts on Arthur’s Seat, so that in half an hour the whole 
hill was a moving mass with bakers and other craftsmen in 
kilts dancing round a maypole. The scene was picturesque 
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enough, save that some, alas! gathered ‘Mountain dew’ from 
itinerant vendors rather than May-dew from the grass, and 
soon their prostrate bodies strewed the path. At 6 a.m. came 
the gentry, ‘toiling and pechin’ up the path, and the servants 
and craftsmen got them home to their duties.’ By 9 a.m. all 
was over, the place deserted, and only the drunkards left to 
stagger home. 

Two very different sets of people eventually came to have 
special celebrations of their own on Mayday—the milkmaids and 
the sweeps. The milkmaids used to fill their pails with garlands 
and dance carrying them. Thus the observant Mr. Pepys set 
down in his Diary for Mayday, 1667, that as he was going to West- 
minster he saw a number of them thus dancing, a fiddle playing, 
and pretty Nel Gwyn in her smock sleeves and bodice watching 
them from the door of her lodgings in Drury Lane. In the eigh- 
teenth century sometimes a milkmaid, gaily dressed, would lead a 
garlanded cow; at other times there was a milkmaids’ pageant, 
which consisted of musicians with drums, tabors or fiddles, fol- 
lowed by milkmaids in their best adorned with flowers, who, in 
their turn, preceded the ‘ garland,’ carried by two men on-a 
‘horse’ or stretcher. More milkmaids, the staider ones, brought 
up the rear. The ‘ garland’ of the milkmaids was no ordinary 
one, but consisted of a high pyramidal frame covered with damask, 
each side being decked with silver-plate and ribbons and flowers. 
This plate had replaced the show of milkmaids’ humble utensils 
in earlier days, and being of considerable value was usually hired 
from recognised vendors. The pageant stopped before the re- 
spective customers’ houses, and dancing took place, rewarded, 
no doubt, by gifts of money on the part of the customers. 
‘Ah, those were the days,’ as a sententious contemporary 
remarked. 

The Sweeps’ Mayday is in the memory of many now living, 
and indeed is yet observed in certain places. The blackened 
faces, fantastic dresses, and above all the characteristic ‘ Jack-in- 
the-green,’ made the little procession notable. A ‘ Jack-in-the- 
green,’ or bush-carrier, was a man enclosed in a wooden frame- 
work in the shape of a cone, which was covered with leaves and 
branches and topped with a crown formed by tying two hoops 
together at right angles and covering them with flowers. Every 
little while the procession halted, when the rest of the sweeps 
solemnly danced round the ‘ Jack,’ while one of the band played 
on a tin whistle, sometimes supplemented by a fiddle. The 
Oxford ‘ Sweeps’ Procession,’ still existing, or existing until quite 
recently, included also a lord carrying a frying pan, a lady with a 
ladle (both occupied in collecting gifts), a fool with a bladder, and 
a man with a shovel and poker—out of which the ‘ music ’ (save 
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the mark !) was produced. An odd rhyme is sometimes sung in 
these processions : 

The first of May is Garland day, 

And chimney sweepers’ dancing day. 

Curl your locks as I do mine, 

One before and one behind. 

The study of these ancient Mayday customs and ideas (of 
which this paper can be but a fragmentary bird’s-eye view) has 
something more behind it than mere archeological interest. The 
spirit of to-day, though proclaiming itself loudly as progressive 
and even revolutionary, has yet a curious undercurrent within it 
leading it to hark back to the old ways of the old days. In every 
direction it is trying to recapture and embody in its progression 
all that was best and most full of meaning in those distant times 
of Chaucer, Spenser, and Elizabeth, when life was less complex, 
less congested ; when man could live more spaciously and nearer 
to Nature, when England was beautiful in her woodlands and her 
countryside as a whole, instead of, as to-day, in mere patches 
between vast areas of mean dwellings and paved streets. This 
tendency to blend the old and the new is seen in our latest 
houses, designed of an old-time aspect, but ‘ replete with every 
modern convenience’; in the rescue of ancient country dances 
from oblivion, by much painstaking effort, that they may be 
taught in our most modern schools; in the unearthing, after 
eager and diligent search, of songs and music from medieval MSS. 
that they may grace the most musically advanced London concert. 

So with these Mayday customs. In the effort to bring home 
some idea of the beauty of Nature, some realisation of the 
beneficence of the spirit of the trees and the true inwardness of the 
flowers, to the children of a land that man is daily pushing further 
and further from the Creator’s first conception of earth as a 
garden, it is suggested that Mayday revivals may yet play a happy 
and not unimportant part. Hence up and down the country such 
revivals are being fostered, and, if the leading of them be judicious 
and spontaneity can be evoked, our boys and girls, even of the 
city, may learn of such simple joys as Chaucer found in the daisies, 
and of which he wrote : 

To them have I so great affection, 

As I said erst, when comen is the May, 
That in my bed there daweth me no day 
That I nam up and walking in the mead 
To see this flow’r against the sunné spread, 
When it upriseth early by the morrow ; 
That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow ; 
So glad am I when that I have presénce 

Of it, to doen it all reverence. 


G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 





RUGBY FOOTBALL TO-DAY 


THE recent visit of a team from New Zealand, together with their 
excellent record, served to bring the game of Rugby more to the 
notice of the public than ever. This is, on the whole, a good thing 
for Rugby football, though there are many and serious dangers 
attendant upon too large a public support of a purely amateur 
game. But it hardly needed a visit from the All Blacks to make the 
game widely known, Since 1919-20, the popularity of the game has 
increased by leaps and bounds, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that there must be at least four times the number of clubs playing 
regularly nowadays that there were in 1913-14. The spectators, 
of course, have increased in numbers too, but far more important 
than this is the number of healthy young fellows who regularly 
indulge in this splendid winter game. Watching matches up and 
down the country as I do, I often still see, with much regret, huge 
numbers of young men looking on instead of playing. There 
comes a time—too soon, alas !—when we are unable to play this 
vigorous and exacting game, but until that time comes we should 
do our very best to get into a club where we can be sure of a 
match in one of the many sides that clubs of to-day run. With 
the increase in the number of Old Boys’ clubs there will be 
greater facilities for young fellows who are really keen on using 
their youth ‘ youthfully,’ and not as men past the ‘ Rugger’ age. 
This question is closely allied with that of grounds, the lack of 
which is a great hindrance to the further development of existing 
clubs and the creation of new ones. The influential committee 
formed recently may do some good in this direction. 

When the ‘1905’ All Blacks came here the game was not 
nearly so widespread in its appeal as it was when C. G. Porter 
and his team arrived in September last. I had the good fortune 
to play my first game for England against the New Zealanders 
in that memorable match at the Crystal Palace in 1905, so that 
I have been more than usually interested in ‘ thinking back’ to 
twenty years ago when watching our recent visitors, and ponder- 
ing over what has happened in the meanwhile. It will be 
remembered by keen followers of the game that when David 
Gallaher’s team came here English football, except in the West 
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Country, was undoubtedly at a low ebb. We had one of those 
lean times that all countries have in their turn, a time when high- 
class players are notably lacking. This was aggravated by the 
fact that the Rugby public in England was somewhat apathetic, 
and in this respect, at all events, the visitors did us a lot of good 
We needed stirring up, and the overwhelming defeats sustained 
by our clubs and our international team had the desired effect of 
making us look into things a little. The fact that England did 
not win the International Championship between 1892 and 1910 
illustrates my point. 

Round about the time in question the Championship honours 
used to go, as a rule, to Wales or Scotland, with Ireland sharing 
them in 1906. It was the heyday of Welsh football. E.T. Morgan, 
Gwyn Nicholls, R. T. Gabe, and W. M. Llewellyn formed a line 
of three-quarters that has not been matched in Wales or sur- 
passed in any other country, whilst they were fed by R. M. Owen— 
an inside half without an equal, in my opinion, purely as a 
‘feeder.’ This side it was that inflicted the only defeat upon 
New Zealand. I wonder how many times E. T. Morgan, now in 
practice at Swansea, had to show people last season just how his 
famous try was scored! Whenever I saw him he seemed to be 
trying to avoid folk who wished to know exactly what happened, 
Both Scotland and Ireland had magnificent sides as well. K. G, 
and L. M. McLeod, ‘ Pat’ Munro, E. D. Simson, Louis Greig, 
D. R. Bedell Sivright, W. P. Scott, J. C. McCallum, Basil Maclear, 
H. Thrift, C. E. Allen, Arthur Tedford, George Hamlet—these 
were just some of the stalwarts of those days ; and that the New 
Zealanders crossed their line three times more than did either 
Ireland or Scotland is ample testimony to the fact that R. G. 
Deans, G. W. Smith, W. J. Wallace, J. Hunter, W. J. Stead, 
C. Seeling, D. Gallaher, and F. Roberts were members of one of 
the greatest sides of all time, even though they lost a match, which 
their successors did not do. Amongst other things that we 
learned from the 1905 visit were the value of fine physique, an 
increased knowledge of tactics (in a good sense), the importance 
of straight running, and the great assistance any visiting side has 
from the combination which the men are bound to develop by 
playing together and living together. 

Things were different when the New Zealand team landed last 
year. England had been concerned in the Championship honours 
four times in the past five years, winning them outright three 
times out of the four. In, addition, England had won the 
Championship in both seasons that immediately preceded the 
Great War. A. D. Stoop, John Birkett, Ronald Poulton, W. R. 
Johnson, F. E. Chapman, R. Dibble, Charles Pillman, C. N. Lowe, 
J. A. King, E. R. Mobbs, and W. J. A. Davies were some of the 
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players who took a leading part in this great change. The game 
was improved considerably by the careful attention given to 
offensive tactics by A. D. Stoop and his Harlequins. There is 
no doubt that the game had got rather stodgy in this country : 
it needed brightening, and the skilful use of pace and passing, 
together with a policy of ‘ attack whenever possible,’ supplied this 
brightening. The first tangible result of this change of policy 
was seen when the Twickenham ground was opened in January 
1910 with the match against Wales. England had not won this 
match since 1898, though the 1904 game at Leicester had been 
drawn. In the opening match at Twickenham England won, 
and restarted a winning sequence which has been unbroken as 
far as home matches are concerned. It was my good fortune to 
play in this memorable match too, partnering Stoop at half. 
Our defence was very shaky, but the prearranged policy of Stoop, 
captaining the side, enabled us to attack sufficiently to win by a 
small margin, though the whistle for ‘ no-side’ came none too 
soon as far as we were concerned. This attacking policy was 
helped considerably by our putting it into practice right from the 
kick-off. Wales started the game. The ball reached Stoop, who, 
instead of kicking to touch, which was the orthodox thing to do, 
started a bout of passing from which we scored. England won 
the Championship that year, the first time since 1892. 

After that, English football predominated for most of the time. 
Stoop was succeeded by W. J. A. Davies ; C. N. Lowe came along ; 
Ronald Poulton developed into one of the game’s greatest geniuses; 
Charles Pillman became a most effective winger; and W. R. 
Johnston was as reliable a full-back as England has ever had. 
Welsh football continued to be good for a year or two, but with 
the withdrawal of the famous line referred to above the standard 
gradually deteriorated, though the continued presence of Owen 
and W. J. Trew among the backs tended to make mediocre players 
into moderately good ones. Things did not go too well with 
Scotland either. There were no really worthy successors to 
Munro, Simson, Greig, and the McLeods, which was not surprising, 
and for some time Scotland had to rely mainly upon her forwards, 
though in 1912 there came along one of the prettiest wings that 
Scotland ever had, viz., John Will. Ireland missed Maclear 
badly, but R. A. Lloyd’s advent at outside half in 1910 served to 
give the backs a good player on whom to pivot. The mainstay 
of the Irish team, however, continued to be the forwards—the 
traditional strength of an Irish side. 

Rugby paid a very heavy toll in the war, and many of the 
glorious players named above played their last game for their 
side in something more serious than Rugby football. Thus things 
were very much unsettled when the threads of the game were taken 
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hold of by the various clubs in 1919. The five years that had 
elapsed had meant the death or retirement of most of our great 
players of 1914, and new blood was badly needed. Fortunately 
for England, W. J. A. Davies was still fit and well, even though 
his delightful partner, F. E. Oakeley, one of the most effective and 
likeable inside halves I ever played against, had gone down with 
his ship. The question of finding a worthy partner to Davies 
was of urgent importance to English football, and I well remember 
early in the 1919-20 season talking over this matter with Engineer- 
Commander E. W. Roberts, R.N. I was rather pessimistic, for 
in that short time I had not seen an English inside half of any 
class at all. Roberts, however, cheered me up by speaking more 
than hopefully of a youngster he had seen at Portsmouth. The 
youngster was C. A. Kershaw, who got into the English side that 
very season and began a partnership with Davies that will form 
an important part of Rugby history. Kershaw’s great qualities 
were his ability to give long and swift passes (a quality, though, 
that he was inclined to over-indulge), his magnificent dashes ‘ on 
his own’ instead of feeding his partner, his defence, and his 
backing up of Davies, whilst his pace and weight made him as 
difficult to stop when on the run as a centre three-quarter. 

Then what can one say of Davies that has not been said before ? 
He ranks with Basil Maclear and Ronald Poulton as one of the 
greatest match winners of my time—that is going back to about 
1900, the date at which I could take a critical interest in the game. 
No side that was not too far behind need despair if Davies was 
playing, and more than once since 1919 have England and the 
Navy won their matches solely through the individual brilliance 
of this great player. A wonderfully safe pair of hands, a 
superb faculty for drop-kicking and screw-kicking to touch, an 
uncanny instinct for spotting an opening through the defence 
that no other man on his side could see for certain, and great speed 
for a short distance were (and are still) just a few of his qualities, 
The memory of Davies fielding a bad pass, ‘ nosing ’ his opening, 
and going hard for the line with his head well back and with his 
long strides, is as abiding as that of one of his many glorious 
dropped goals. 

The chief limitation in connection with Davies’s play was that 
it was so individualistic in its nature that few, if any, three- 
quarters could show their very best form in playing with him. 
Centres must inevitably be perturbed in playing with an outside 
half who will leave them ‘ in the air’ at any moment whilst he is 
winding his tortuous way through a defence in such a manner that 
it is well-nigh impossible for a three-quarter to follow in sup- 
port. The result was that English three-quarter play tended 
to become, until latterly, individualistic too. The passing was not 
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well timed, and the machinery rarely seemed to run well. 
But England did have one three-quarter of the very highest 
dass; in fact, I have stated on more than one occasion 
that I consider C. N. Lowe the best wing three-quarter I have 
ever seen play. Small, but superbly made, with a perfect poise 
(anybody who has seen him play can see him now, with that 
unusual lean forward—on his toes all the time), he was fast, 
resourceful, could kick, and had no superior as a tackler all the 
time he was playing. Lowe played in twenty-five consecutive 
games for England, and was first choice every time. This, for a 
man who was less than ten stone in weight and who never shirked 
the hardest tackle or the ugliest rush, is an amazing record. 
With him on one wing and Will on the other, Cambridge were 
indeed well blessed in 1911, 1912, and 1913. 

With Davies, Kershaw, and Lowe as the nucleus of the backs, 
England has been fortunate in finding six or eight men of out- 
standing ability as forwards, and they have played so often 
together as to combine like clubmates. Foremost among these 
has been W. W. Wakefield, who first came into prominence in the 
Inter-Services Tournament for the King’s Cup in 1918-19. But 
before Wakefield we had J. E. Greenwood, the old Cambridge 
captain, and L. G. Brown, the old Oxford captain, to link up 
the old with the new, which they did admirably. Wakefield, 
however, has been the most potent factor in the success of English 
forward play since 1919. Himself a great forward, very fast, 
full of dash, and skilful with his hands and feet, he is also a keen 
student of forward tactics, and there is little doubt that England 
has done so remarkably well in recent years largely because of the 
tactics of the forwards, alone or in combination with the backs. 
Never has a team brought this ‘ whole-team’ combination to 
such a fine pitch as the English side since 1920, unless it be the 
New Zealand team that has just left us, and this was a different 
sort of combination, though this is too technical a subject to deal 
with here. Great though Wakefield is, he could never have done 
his work had he not had some superb forwards to help him. 
A. T. Voyce will go down as one of the game’s greatest wing 
forwards, though many enthusiastic but ignorant folk have 
for long looked upon the fair-haired Gloucestrian as a man 
who ‘lived’ offside. I consider Tom Voyce at his best—in 
1922-23, say—as a genius of the same class as Davies or 
Lowe. Then A. F. Blakiston was also a splendid player, so were 
G. S. Conway and H. L. Price, and R. Cove Smith and W. G. 
Luddington. 

These men became brilliant in their work in the loose, carrying 
out Wakefield’s ideas and their own, though both were probably 
derived from the superlative excellence of L. G. Brown’s play in 
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the open. More than once has England scored after the ball has 
gone through ten pairs of hands, travelled half the length of the 
field, and from one side of it to the other. I can imagine no finer 
illustration of this point than the try that H. P. Jacob scored 
against Wales at Swansea last year. This movement began 
within inches of the Welsh line and near the corner flag. Jacob 
started it with a defensive kick (and a mighty bad one, too}), 
The ball nearly went into touch on the opposite side of the field 
before it came across again, the English forwards passing admir- 
ably, and the movement ended by Jacob coming up in support 
of these forwards to score between the posts. Only a side all of 
whose players looked upon themselves as an integral part of 
every movement could have brought about a score like this, 


This combination has been as noticeable on the defence as in the ° 


attack. What could be finer than the tackling, rush-stopping, 
and wheeling to the touch-line of the English forwards against 
Ireland at Twickenham and against Scotland at Murrayfield 
this season? In both these matches England were defending 
for four-fifths of the game, and yet in one case they drew and in 
the other only just lost. 

This inter-combination of backs and forwards has made the 
game more complicated than it used to be. Up to about fifteen 
years ago the backs and forwards were looked upon as distinct 
parts of the team, roughly speaking; the backs did the open 
work, the forwards the close work. Nowadays you have forwards 
able to handle almost as surely and as cleanly as backs, and taking 
part in all, or nearly all, outside movements. I am not quite 
sure that all this has improved the game. At all events, it has 
brought great difficulties in its train. Foremost among these is 
the question of refereeing. The game has become so fast and 
so involved that it is rarely one sees nowadays a referee capable 
of handling an important game. Why is it that the retired player 
does not take up refereeing ? This question is asked frequently. 
Certainly too few do; but, after all, to referee a modern game of 
Rugby, especially in an atmosphere of tension, is no easy task for 
a man whose Rugby fitness is a thing of the past. Experto credite! 
In its mental and physical strain it is a task for a young man, 
though there are a few older referees who can control adequately 
a fast game with the minimum of running about. An old player 
will generally not need to do the running about that a theoretical 
student of the game will, because he will know instinctively, in 
many cases, what is going to happen, and so can look ahead a 
move or two. 

Then the prevalence of ‘ winging ’ is a perfect nuisance to the 
game. There is a réle for the natural ‘ winger ’ to fill, and when 
it is filled by men like W. Spiers, Ivor Morgan, Charles Pillman, 
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A. T. Voyce, and H. L. Price, to confine myself to moderns only, the 

eis helped considerably. But these players have had so many 
imitators that the game is being seriously affected. These imitators 
have no instinct for this particular phase of the game, and their 
play consists all too often of an orgy of offside and obstruction, 
especially the latter. Many old players must feel as strongly as I 
do on this matter, for the ‘ wing ’ forward has so morally helped 
the game down the hill that I often wish ‘ winging’ had never been 
born. The ‘ 1905’ All Blacks are often credited with the intro- 
duction of this phase of the game. But it was here before they 
came, though their style of play intensified the practice, whilst 
the ‘ winging ’ done by the side that has just left us was of such 
a nature as to help the side very little intrinsically, and not at all 
morally. Strong referees do check this nuisance, but, as I have 
said, strong referees are rare, and even they seem averse from 
inflicting the severest penalty on the alleged ‘ winger,’ who 
revels in these obstructionist tactics. Clubs must take a hand in 
eliminating this nuisance by discouraging the ‘ winger ’—in other 
words, by dropping him. 

The mention of obstruction, which is, I think, the worst 
offence in the game, reminds me of another phase—viz., the increase 
of ultra-vigorous play. The ordering off of a New Zealander in 
the match against England was a deplorable necessity, but the 
best referee we have had lately was perfectly justified in his action. 
Although the actual sending off of a player is fortunately rare, 
very many players have almost deserved the same punishment 
during the past season. There was at least one ugly incident in the 
England-Scotland match at Murrayfield that made most English- 
men blush. ‘Tension is great; Rugby is a vigorous game.’ 
Yes, we know all that, but a player who cannot restrain himself 
from abusing the vigour of healthy manhood, whatever the 
tension, should not figure in an international side, nor any 
side for that matter. One other grievance, and I have done with 
this aspect. In my opinion, the ‘advantage rule’ operates to 
the detriment of the game. Ethically it is quite sound: the 
transgressing of the rules, intentionally or otherwise, by one side 
should be used, if possible, to the advantage of their opponents. 
But in practice it works out badly, for often an appreciable 
length of time elapses between the transgression and the point 
of time at which it is proved that the other side can make no use 
of their opponents’ error. During that time the game is in a state 
of almost suspended animation, which is decidedly unsatisfactory. 
The difficulty of getting the ball into the scrummage is another 
nuisance, but as the Rugby Union have recently appointed a 
sub-committee to go into this matter, it is more than likely that 
this difficulty will be removed. These are just a few dangers 
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and difficulties that are militating against the complete enjoy- 
ment of the game by spectators and players alike. 

I do not belittle the splendid achievement of the New Zealand 
team that was here a few months ago in having two regrets in 
connection with their visit. One is that they were not here two 
or three seasons ago, when the English team was at its best, 
Then W. J. A. Davies, C. A. Kershaw, and C. N. Lowe were 
at their zenith, as were some of this season’s players, who 
are now decidedly past it. Great though the historic match 
at Twickenham was on January 3, and wonderful though the 
rally was that our fellows put in during the last quarter of an hour, 
I think the English side of 1922-23 would have done better still— 
and, to be quite frank, I believe they would have won. But the 
losers were not without a lot of the honours. The other regret is 
that it was not possible for the New Zealanders to meet Scotland. 
It was ironical that the only country that our guests did not meet 
was the one that beat ali the other countries. The New Zealanders 
made no secret of the fact that the hardest game they had was 
against Oxford University at Oxford, when the pace and skill of 
the backs, admirably led by the best centre playing this season, 
viz., G. P. S. Macpherson, were too much for them. Had the 
Oxford defence been even moderate instead of really poor, the 
Dark Blues might well have besmirched the New Zealanders’ 
record. The Scottish international team had much the same 
backs, with a very much strengthened defence fore and aft. 
Though idle to speculate, it is interesting to do so, and I have a 
strong idea that Macpherson would have engineered a victory 
had he led the same team against New Zealand as he did against 
England at Murrayfield. 

With very rare exceptions the New Zealanders met poor 
attacking sides, and the result was that their own defence was 
hardly ever tested severely. I saw it at odd times under heavy 
pressure, and I must say that it struck me as being decidedly 
shaky. The individual tackling was not particularly good, 
judging by the highest standard, whilst the team as a whole were 
inclined to get rattled when hard pressed. I am a great believer 
in the need of a strong defence, and I look upon hard tackling as 
one of the glories of the game. For this reason no team satisfies 
me fully unless it combines sterling tackling qualities with those 
of skill and pace in attack. 

The brilliance of our visitors lay in their combined attack, 
when all the backs and one or two forwards seemed to be bunched 
up in support of each other in such a way as to beat almost any 
defence. There were always at least a couple of men handy to 
carry on a bout of passing at full speed when the man in possession 
was about to give the ball up. These efforts—and they figured in 
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every match played on a dry ground—were perfect, and Rugby 
football at its very best. A fact that has helped them in the 
developing of this short, sharp passing idea is that kicking to 
touch is not allowed under New Zealand Rugby Union rules— 
at least, only under certain conditions. Thus, with punting 
to touch out of the question, immediate passing on receiv- 
ing the ball has become their order of the day. This is a 
lesson they have taught us, for our kicking is surely overdone. 
One does not wish the rules tampered with, least of all ‘ brought 
up-to-date’; but when watching some of the orgies of kicking, 
one has sometimes wished this rule were brought in here. Again, 
the direct running—that is, the straight run through the middle— 
of A. E. Cooke and H. W. Nicholls was altogether admirable. 
Never did you see them force their wings or centres to the touch- 
line. Short, sharp passing as a basis of combined attack, the 
elimination of kicking, straight running, and ‘mass’ attack 
were the things that impressed me most, and the play of Cooke, 
Nicholls, J. H. Parker, J. Mills, and J. Richardson I shall 
remember for many a long day. 

Even this short article must not end without a slight tribute 
to the English selectors, and especially the chairman, James 
Baxter. The old Cheshire and England forward took on this 
work in 1919, and, except when a serious illness prevented his 
doing so for the greater part of the 1923-24 season, he has directed 
affairs on the Selection Committee ever since, to everyone’s 
admiration. England’s international record is ample reward for 
the efforts of the selectors. As colleagues Mr. Baxter has had 
Messrs. John Daniell, A. D. Stoop, B. C. Hartley, G. C. Robinson, 
E. W. Roberts, and R. V. Stanley at different times, the selectors 
for the past two years being Messrs. Baxter, Stoop, Daniell, 
Robinson, and Hartley, all famous old players. A well-merited 
compliment has been paid to Mr. Baxter by his fellow-members 
of the Rugby Union Committee in electing him senior Vice- 
President for the coming season, which means that he will be 
President of the Rugby Union in 1926-27, even though this means 
disturbing a practice that has prevailed for many seasons, viz., 
the appointment of Presidents by virtue of seniority only as 
members of the Committee. 

The task of the selectors is going to be extremely difficult 
soon—next season probably—for the young players are not of the 
same standard as the old. At least half the present English side 
will be almost certain to drop out of international football 
owing to age or football staleness. Many of them would have 
been supplanted by youngsters during the past season, had 
men of the right calibre been found. But there were none to be 
found, and these comparative veterans have had one more season. 
3C2 
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Everything points to our having a lean time whilst a process of 
team-building is going on. This will be all to our good. We have 
had the lion’s share of honours and luck since 1919 ; it will do us 
a world of good now to have a period of adversity whilst the luck 
and the honours go elsewhere. 

D. R. GENT. 
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VISITORS TO ENGLAND IN OLDEN DAYS 





THE recorded impressions of visitors to our shores are generally 
interesting reading, and more especially when they refer to days 
iong past when ‘ John Bull and his island ’ were indeed ‘ insular ’ 
in the fullest sense of the word. Many picturesque details belong- 
ing to English life in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries reward the student of old travellers’ tales, thought the 
sidelights they throw on the national characteristics are not always 
flattering. In those periods, when commercial expansion was 
becoming a dominant feature in our politics, such slights and 
indignities as foreigners received appear to have been largely due 
to the fear that their influx would interfere with trade. The 
impressions, favourable and unfavourable, of their visits have 
been written down by many of them either as an inducement to 
their fellow-countrymen to cross the Channel or with the intention 
of telling them about manners and customs in England. English- 
men then paid little heed to the criticisms contained in the narra- 
tives of these travellers, nor did they modify their behaviour in 
consequence of them. It must be owned that when we glance 
through the reminiscences of these visitors—envoys, scholars, 
nobles and travellers—we often turn away from them with a 
feeling of boredom. There is a lack of thrilling incident, a weari- 
some repetition of the same criticism and an almost total absence 
of romance. The narrow circles in which each man moved 
limited and cramped his outlook. They came for a variety of 
reasons : the envoys on missions of peace or to propose a matri- 
monial alliance, the scholars to see their colleagues and the Eng- 
lish seats of learning, and the travellers and adventurers for 
pleasure or by necessity, while many took refuge in England from 
religious or political persecution. And yet the difficulties and 
hardships they endured and the uncommon things they noticed 
deserve to be recorded, while the gradual progress of the country 
is abundantly made manifest by a perusal of these relations. 

The most important early visitors were the ambassadors and 
envoys who brought messages of friendship. Their reports on 
England and English manners contain a few general remarks about 
the people, but are chiefly concerned with the Court, the King, or 
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the Queen. It is difficult to gather how they spent their days, for 
apart from receptions, feasting and sport, their visits were devoid 
of enlivening episodes. They nearly all mention the quantity 
and quality of the food set before them, the greed and meat- 
eating propensities of their hosts and the benevolent and courteous 
behaviour of the ruling classes. The secretary of the Duke of 
Wurtemberg (1592)—the Duke of Jamaine of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor—relates how his master was received by the Queen, and 
alludes with evident admiration to the stately and noble bearing 
of the lords and ladies, but he has hardly a good word to say for 
the common people, whose behaviour he condemns as proud and 
overbearing, and whose love of beer and bull-baiting in the 
Garden at Southwark and elsewhere he thinks barbarous. ‘One 
dare not oppose them, else the streetboys and apprentices collect 
together in immense crowds and strike to the right and left 
unmercifully without regard to person.’ 

There is a general concurrence of opinion in this and other 
narratives that English women enjoyed a great deal of liberty and 
knew well how to use it. Fear of the consequences of bad beha- 
viour may have produced a salutary effect on their conduct. A 
century later a French refugee named Misson, seeking a home in 
England after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
describes the way of punishing scolding women as ‘ pleasant 
enough.’ A woman was suspended in a chair over a pond or river 
and plunged into the water as often as her sentence directed ‘in 
order to cool her immoderate heat.’ 

The cattle of England were described as beautiful and abun- 
dant. Horses were so highly valued that no one was allowed to 
export them without a licence, sheep were reared in great 
quantities, and cows were sleek and well grown. Shepherds, 
according to one writer, would not allow their sheep to drink any- 
thing but dew. 

There are occasional references in the reminiscences to the 
peasantry, but they are few and far between ; their huts were 
small and often hidden by the field produce which the farmer 
stacked high in front of his farm dwellings. 

Along the river banks as well as on the sea-ccast fishing was 
common. Two writers mention the method of catching fish from 
the rivers by means of cormorants trained for the purpose. Hans 
Warmsser von Vendenkeym, who accompanied Louis, Prince of 
Wurtemberg, to England in 1610, says he saw ‘ cormorants plunge 
into the water and catch eels and other fish and at a sign give them 
up and disgorge them alive, a thing very marvellous to behold.’ 
The process is related in Willoughby’s Ornithology (1678), and 
Mr. Rye in his England as Seen by the Foreigner (1865) makes 
various references toit. A leather thong was tied round the lower 
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part of the cormorant’s neck to prevent him from swallowing the 
fish he caught. The birds were then thrown into the river, and 
diving under water, pursued the fish. On rising the keepers called 
them and made them deliver up their prey, a part of which was 
given them as a reward. This mode of fishing still obtains, it 
is said, in China. ‘Fish ponds,’ Rye says, ‘and houses were 
made in 1618 for the cormorants within the Vine Garden at 
Westminster.’ 

The narrations of the envoys or their secretaries were, how- 
ever, chiefly confined to the Court and to towns. In the former 
they and many other travellers, even as late as the eighteenth 
century, ran great risks from the mob, who could not bear the 
sight of a foreigner—a Frenchman in particular—with tranquillity. 
Don Pedro de Zufiiga, a Spanish Ambassador, had an unpleasant 
experience in July 1612. As he was riding in his carriage, with 
six mules, over Holborn Bridge, a fellow on horseback snatched 
his hat, which was adorned with a rich jewel, and rode away with 
it up the street as fast as he could, the mob laughing heartily at 
the rider’s audacious conduct. Such being the temper of the 
populace, the thief escaped, and no more was heard of him. 

Innumerable stories are told of street brawls. The Duke of 
Sully, deputed by Henry IV. to congratulate James on his acces- 
sion to the crown of England in 1603, found himself in a very 
awkward predicament on the first night of his arrival in London. 
Some of his party got mixed up in one of these riots, a young 
officer of his suite killing an Englishman. The fight became so 
serious that the French were driven to take shelter in a neighbour- 
ing house. When the culprit had been identified nothing would 
satisfy the Duke short of delivering him up for immediate execu- 
tion, but the Lord Mayor, who was familiar with the manners and 
ways of the London mob, was averse from acting so drastically, 
and after a very short time gave the young man his liberty. The 
action of Sully was so popular with the crowd that he became a 
universal favourite. 

In other instances the spirit of comedy prevailed, as when 
Marshal Saxe (who paid a visit incognito to London in 1724) 
became embroiled in a dispute with a scavenger while strolling on 
foot through the town. ‘ He let the man come upon him, then 
seized him by the neck and made him fly up into the air, in such 
a direction that he fell into the middle of his cart, which was 
brimful of dirt,’ the spectators greeting the Marshal with shouts 
of applause. 

Readers of Boswell will readily recall the serious trouble in 
which Johnson’s friend and teacher, Baretti, found himself, 
having stabbed a man in a drunken brawl in the Haymarket. 
Baretti was tried in October 1769 at the Old Bailey, and though 
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finally acquitted, cost his friends Burke, Garrick, Johnson and 
Goldsmith many anxious hours before the trial. 

‘ Anything that looks like fighting,’ says Misson—the French 
emigré already mentioned—‘ is delicious to an Englishman. If 
two boys quarrel, the passers-by stop and make a ring round them 
in a moment and set them against one another that they may come 
to fisticuffs.’ It was a common occurrence for two boxers or 
cudgel-players to go about the streets sounding a drum to attract 
spectators, and when a sufficient number had been gathered 
together the combatants would retire to Southwark or some other 
vacant ground and fight for the amusement of their patrons. 
This kind of entertainment fell into disuse in the reign of 
William ITI. 

In early days travelling was not entirely limited to men. 
There were also adventurous spirits among women. One of our 
most extraordinary visitors of the sixteenth century was Princess 
Cecilia daughter of Gustavus Vasa of Sweden and sister of 
Eric, who was one of the many suitors for the hand of Elizabeth. 
Swedish writers say that Princess Cecilia was fairer than Venus ; 
that her complexion was beautiful, her hair golden and her eyes 
dazzling. At the age of nineteen she fell in love with a Count 
of Friesland, who was twenty-one, but unfortunately her family 
was opposed to the marriage. The Count had come to Sweden in 
attendance on his brother, who was to marry Gustavus’ eldest 
daughter, Catherine. During the wedding ceremonies he and the 
Princess were thrown together, and, disregarding all injunctions, 
roamed the neighbouring woods. Secret meetings took place by 
night in the castle of Wadstena, the Count climbing up to his 
lady’s chamber by means of a ladder. Their stolen happiness did 
not last long, for the Princess’s brothers, Eric and Magnus, 
having surprised their secret, laid a plot to capture the lovers, 
with the result that the Count was thrown into prison. The 
scandal caused by this episode had been so widely noised abroad 
by Eric that the old King was compelled, for the sake of appear- 
ances, to exercise the greatest severity, but we need not follow the 
Count’s subsequent career. Through the intervention of German 
princes, he was at last set at liberty, and returned home, ending his 
life as a confirmed misogynist. Princess Cecilia, on the other 
hand, being very rich, soon found other suitors, among whom was 
the Russian emperor John the Terrible, but she finally gave her 
hand to the Margrave of Baden. Restless in spirit and dis- 
satisfied with the dull conditions of her life at home, the Princess 
made up her mind to travel. Lured by the praises of England 
sung by her brother John, she made preparations for the journey, 
and after ten months’ wandering to and fro arrived at Dover in 
September 1565, Queen Elizabeth having commanded Sir Henry 
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(rispes, Lord Cobham and others to attend on her. A few days 
later she and her husband reached London and took up their 
residence in Bedford House. The Margrave, with the help of his 
wayward and eccentric wife, lived a life of gaiety, and quickly 
contracted innumerable debts. When his credit was nearing its 
end, he decided to leave the country, trusting to his high position 
toenable him toevade his creditors, but, to his surprise and chagrin, 
he was arrested, by order of the Mayor of Rochester, on his way to 
Dover. History does not record how much he owed nor how 
long he was kept in a debtors’ prison. Through the intercession 
of the Princess Cecilia, the Queen seems to have come to his aid, 
and being released after a short delay, he reached home without 
further molestation. The Cecil MSS. contain many particulars of 
this extravagant and improvident lady and her companions, who 
loved good living. She pledged her dowry ; petitions were even 
presented by butchers and poulterers praying to be paid for 
goods supplied to her household (Calendars of State Papers) ; her 
chamberlain was detained for a petty debt of ten shillings, and her 
gentlewomen sought the help of money-lenders to enable them to 
purchase the bare necessities of life. After getting deeper and 
deeper into debt and having recourse to underhand ways of raising 
loans, the Princess left England after a sojourn, it seems, of less 
than twelve months, and ended her rambling and disorderly life in 
Germany, in the utmost poverty, at the age of eighty-seven (1627). 

Even more unfortunate than the Princess Cecilia in his rela- 
tions with creditors in England was the Italian Da Ponte, who 
wrote the librettos of Figaro and Don Juan for Mozart. He had 
already led a chequered life in Venice, Dresden and elsewhere, 
but on his arrival in London in 1792, whither he had come for 
peace and quiet, one misfortune after another befell him. No 
sooner was he settled in his lodgings than he was arrested for debt 
through his own stupidity and ignorance in signing some bills for 
an English theatrical friend, a Mr. Taylor, the proprietor of the 
King’s Theatre (1793), where Italian opera was given. Da Ponte 
tells the story himself. Between six and seven on a morning in 
March, while lying peacefully in bed, the door of his room sud- 
denly opened. A man entered, and without a word of explanation 
approached the bed and commanded Da Ponte to get up, dress 
himself and accompany him. Da Ponte, seizing his pistol, with 
an oath ordered the man to leave the room. When he had made 
his toilet a warrant for non-payment of a debt due by Taylor was 
read to him, and he was led away to prison. There, for the first 
time in his life, he found himself forced to occupy a room with 
other unfortunates behind prison bars. Taylor, far from coming 
to his aid, was deaf to every appeal. Sureties were found, however, 
and poor Da Ponte was set free. But he was no sooner released 
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than another summons was presented to him, and a third on 
reaching his lodgings. In the following three months the law 
pursued him so maliciously that he did not dare to show his face 
in public except on Sundays, when it could not harm him. Taylor, 
much troubled by Da Ponte’s demands for justice, tried to 

for his expulsion from London, but, to the honour of the higher 
officials of that day, the order was cancelled on their hearing from 
Da Ponte the true details of his circumstances. Taylor himself 
ended his days in prison. 

While visitors were occasionally involved in trouble owing 
to extravagance and recklessness, others came to grief by mingling 
politics and romance. The best illustration of this is the visit of 
Louise Renée de Keroualle, who crossed the Channel at the com- 
mand of Louis of France to further his schemes. Louise had 
already been to England in the suite of Henrietta, Duchess of 
Orleans, when brother and sister met in conference at Dover, 
and had been introduced to Charles, whose susceptibilities were 
so greatly stirred that he prolonged the meeting to enjoy her 
company the longer. Shortly after, when relations between the 
English and French Courts grew strained, Louis bethought him 
of the bewitching Louise, and in 1670 sent her across expressly 
to captivate and win Charles over to his side. She set forth accord- 
ingly, and at Dieppe the King’s yacht was in waiting to bring her 
over with a retinue of servants and pages. The story of her 
attitude of aloofness towards Charles (whether due to coquetry or 
no, historians have not decided), of the intrigues of her rivals, 
and of the King’s passion, is long. Her behaviour puzzled 
and perturbed the French king and his ambassador lest her 
mission should prove a failure, but it had the effect of fascinating 
Charles and keeping him a fervent suitor. She repudiated every 
suggestion that did not involve a marriage ceremony—which did 
in fact finally take place. It is recorded that the King married 
her by virtue of his royal prerogative in Lord Arlington’s house 
at Newmarket. Louise’s influence, however, at last began to 
wane about 1675, when Nell Gwynne’s gay laughter and ready 
wit made triumphant inroads on the King’s affections. Madame 
de Sévigné tells us that Louise had not the power to detach the 
young actress from Charles for an instant. Little by little pre- 
judice grew up against the French woman who had come in the 
interests of her own king, and who was filling her pockets with 
English gold. Her religion also made her disliked, and in 1680, 
during the Titus Oates conspiracy and the so-called ‘ ’Prentices’ 
plot, she received warnings of her unpopularity which she could 
not ignore. When Charles died in 1685 she was forced to flee to 
the house of the French Ambassador prior to leaving England. 
Her reign was ended, and she returned to her native country, 
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hird on | having paid a unique and profitable visit. She had been created 
the lay | Duchess of Portsmouth, she had amassed a fortune, she had 
his face § gained the favour of the English monarch, and her son had been 
Taylor, ennobled as Duke of Richmond. 
arrange Absolutely dissimilar in all respects and with a very different 
higher | purpose were the visits of the scholars, From Louise de Keroualle 
1g from | we learn nothing except of her activities at court and of her life 
himself of pleasure and luxury. The case of the learned men was different. 
They were anxious to make the acquaintance of those of their 
owing own calling ; they wished to discuss questions which perplexed 
ingling them. Erasmus (1497), one of the most notable of these, made 
visit of Oxford and Cambridge his headquarters, though the presence 


e com- of Sir T. More and others in London also kept him chained in the 
se had metropolis for long periods. He ingratiated himself with the dons 
less of at Oxford and Cambridge, and entered into their discussions with 
Dover, pleasure. When these became too animated he would change the 


S were conversation by telling a story. Country houses opened their 
ry her doors to him, and his hosts even provided him with horses to ride. 
on the He had a good seat and rode well to hounds. The beauty of 
t him English girls, in particular, attracted him so much that he held 


ressly out their attractions as an inducement to his French friends to 
ccord- come over and behold these phenomena for themselves. Every- 
ag her one was kind and hospitable, and he was féted wherever he went. 
f her The only untoward incident which marred his visit, and which 
try or might have turned an inferior personality into an enemy, occurred 
‘ivals, when embarking at Dover on his return journey. There the 
izzled customs house officials deprived him of his money, for the law 
t her forbade anyone to export specie, and Erasmus was sent on penni- 
ating less to Paris. The reason of his departure, which was sudden, 
every the historians say, isa mystery ; but there is no mystery without 


h did awoman. Is it possible that this great man fled the country for 
ried fear of being entrapped by some fair English lady ? 


louse Casaubon, driven to find a refuge from the theological storms 
n to then raging on the Continent, followed close on Erasmus. Braving 
eady the winds and waves of the Channel, he sailed into Dover harbour 
lame after a perilous voyage in 1610. Invited and welcomed by arch- 
1 the bishops and bishops, it was not long before he found favour with 
pre- the King, who treated him with singular kindness. Petted by his 
1 the royal patron, he became absorbed and surrounded by the Court 


with and Court officials to such an extent that Mark Patterson tells us 
680, that ‘learning ceased to occupy his mind.’ The King loved to 





ices’ talk to the scholar, and the theologians in Oxford and elsewhere 
ould were delighted to discuss points of doctrine and exegesis with him. 
e to So, flattered and beloved by his friends, Casaubon forgot at times 
and. that he was only the guest of a small and privileged circle, but 






he very soon found out his mistake. The wits of ‘ The Mermaid,’ 
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that famous tavern, the resort of Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
‘were jealous of the foreign pensioner, and the ’prentices thought 
it meritorious to “’eave ’alf a brick’’ at the Frenchman. His 
windows were more than once broken by stones. The streets were 
not safe for him to walk in, and his children were beaten by 
roughs.’ On one occasion he even received a black eye on his way 
to obey the King’ssummons. His house also was burgled. Know- 
ing no English, Casaubon and his wife were severely handicapped; 
they found it exceedingly difficult to accommodate themselves 
to English ways and to English servants, and even to learn the 
value of the coinage. The tradesmen imposed on them. His 
diary is full of complaints and expressions of distress. In short, 
his everyday life was full of petty annoyances which soured his 
spirit, added to which the English weather depressed him. 

Giordano Bruno (1583), the Italian philosopher, makes the 
same complaints when writing : ‘ The British were as many wolves 
and bears who put on the malevolent look of a pig when you take 
away his trough.’ For days he shut himself up in his house and 
did not venture to be seen in public. 

We must not omit two eighteenth century travellers from this 
sketch: Carl Phillipp Moritz, a German clergyman (1782), and 
Kalm, a Swedish scientist (1748). Moritz was an ordinary tourist 
desirous of seeing English life for himself. Rather more adven- 
turous than most of those who preceded him, he set out, after 
seeing London, on a walking tour through England, but the 
people, unaccustomed to foreigners tramping along the roads and 
village lanes, looked on the wandering, badly dressed German 
with suspicion; they were rude and rough; they turned him 
away from their doors, and often refused him a bed and even 
bread to eat. He tells us himself that ‘ a traveller on foot seems 
to be considered as a sort of wild man or an out-of-the-way being 
who is stoned at, pitied and suspected and shunned by everyone 
who meets him.’ At Eton, worn out by a long march, Moritz 
was only offered a bedroom that ‘ resembled a prison for male- 
factors,’ and on requesting a better room the innkeeper told him 
that he had no intention of lodging him, as he had no room for 
such guests. Discouraged and dismayed by continual ill-treat- 
ment, he abandoned his walking tour and returned to London 
by coach. 

Kalm, a Swedish professor and member of the Swedish 
Academy, interested in agriculture, natural history and botany, 
was a man of a different type. He was granted permission in 
1747 to leave his duties and was given a licence to travel abroad 
“on the errands’ of the Academy of Sciences. His book about 
England deals chiefly with the natural phenomena, the plant and 
animal life, he observed. Among the many things which attracted 
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his attention, perhaps the most unusual to us nowadays were the 
seagulls kept to clear the gardens of earthworms, caterpillars, 
frogs and snails. ‘ These birds were so tame,’ he says, ‘ that even 
if they were at the farthest end of the garden they would come in 
response to a call and diligently follow the gardeners when they 
were digging.’ 

The usual method of travelling in England was on horseback. 
Coaches were very expensive. Those who were desirous of seeing 
the entire kingdom hired interpreters, of whom there were many, 
but they were not always satisfactory, and complaints were often 
lodged against them. 

In spite of these and many other drawbacks, it is remarkable 
to note that Baretti, the Italian, who had had his full share of an- 
noyances, could still sum up the English people of the eighteenth 
century by saying that ‘ there are no better people in the world 
than true Englishmen, and no one can deny the merit of sincerity 
to glorious England, mother of a valorous race and of learned, 
magnanimous and good men.’ ‘I can declare,’ he says, ‘ that a 
grateful memory of your honoured sons will remain with me for 
ever, of men who have helped me in my affairs, encouraged me 
in my difficulties, comforted me in my disasters and enlightened 
me with their wisdom while walking through the gloomy roads of 


ignorance.’ 
C. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE DRAMA 


THE most pressing need of the drama to-day is a sound basis of 
criticism. It is the function of the critic not only to instruct and 
educate the playgoer, to point out excellences and assist the 
growth of good taste, but also, and more important still, to give 
help and counsel to the playwright. But in order to perform 
these duties with success the critic must have criteria ; he must be 
familiar with the fundamental laws of art and be able not only to 
say that a certain thing is good or bad, but to give his reasons for 
saying so. Moreover, since these laws are stable and immutable, 
they will, when once arrived at, prevent all real disagreement 
among critics. 

It would seem, therefore, from a consideration of the criticism 
of to-day, that these laws are not known ; for while the judgments 
of our critics are often at variance with the verdicts of the general 
public, they disagree still more often and acutely among them- 
selves. Take, for instance, the good old-fashioned melodrama, 
the play in which villainy is punished, beauty rescued from danger, 
and a series of heroic adventures is brought to a close by reconcilia- 
tion and marriage. From such a play the critic turns wearily 
away, damning it with faint praise, or if it take him in a petulant 
. mood, pouring drops of envenomed ink upon the acting of its 
leading lady. ‘A bad play!’ he yawns. But why bad? Andif 
bad, why so popular ? 

Or, again, consider the play of the ‘intellectual’ type, full of 
problems and complexes. This, perhaps, our critic will praise; 
he will admire the subtlety of its dialogue, the intricacy of its 
situations. But from such a play the public, who, in the dramatic 
world, are the ultimate arbiters of immortality, will fly as from the 
plague, and no amount of explaining why they ought to like it will 
lure them to the box-office. 

Last, there is the ‘ moral’ play, the play whose aim is to hold 
up to the public eye a particular scandal, to remedy a particular 
abuse. This type of play both critic and public unite in con- 
demning, though, beyond explaining that ‘ it is not the business 
of the theatre to preach,’ they can give no satisfactory reasons 
for their dislike. 
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It may be objected that, as every individual is different from 
all others, it is impossible to lay down any universal principles 
with regard to criticism, but that this conclusion is unsound is 
shown by the fact that in certain cases, such as that of Shake- 
speare, agreement is reached, although the real reasons for this 
agreement are unknown. 

And yet if we can approach the subject with an unprejudiced 
mind we may be able to arrive at a basis of criticism which will 
enable us to put all plays in their proper places, set out their 
goodness and their badness, and arrive at some idea of their degree 
of perfection. 

The drama is an art which engages the attention of the whole 
range of a human being. Its appeal is first of all through the 
senses to the emotions. By beauty of scenery and dresses, by 
music, by the pain or pleasure caused by its situations, by the 
emotions of the characters themselves, the emotions of the audi- 
ence are aroused and swayed. To some dramatists this is the only 
end in view, but in the truly great play it is but one, and in a 
certain sense the lowest, channel of appeal. 

For beside the emotional nature there is what may be termed 
the volitional, including all that is generally called conscience 
or moral sense. The appeal to the will, which is made by every 
play without exception, and, indeed, by every other form of art, 
is one which is often ignored or overlooked. But that it exists and 
is a very strong factor in the total effect of the play is evident 
upon a moment’s reflection. It is the appeal to the will which 
causes the villain to be hissed in suburban melodramas, and the 
same satisfaction is felt, though perhaps not expressed so crudely, 
by the occupants of West End stalls. Human nature being what 
it is, no play which is really contrary to the will or conscience of 
mankind can ever live. The demand for a happy ending is 
perfectly right and natural. It is the universal will of mankind 
finding expression. And a happy ending of some sort there 
must be to the perfect play. 

The appeal to the will may be of two kinds: either positive, as 
by the exemplification in the play of right action, or negative, by 
the holding up of wrong action as an example. But to hold up 
wrong action as right, or to tamper with justice in a play by giving 
rewards to the evil-doer, will inevitably doom it, for the will of the 
audience cannot tolerate such perversion. 

Next in order is the intellectual appeal. Every dramatic 
representation, from a Greek tragedy down to a modern revue, 
must have some intellectual content. The importance of sound 
thinking in a play is obvious. The audience, who are themselves 
capable of thought, become rightly impatient of a play the 
situations of which do not logically follow one from the other, 
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or in which the characters act unnaturally, or which, owing to the 
obviousness of its platitudes, is dull. All these faults and that 
comprehensive one which includes them all—‘ weak construction’ 
—cause a play to fail in its intellectual appeal. 

Thus it is obvious that the critic is right in condemning the 
melodrama because it makes little or no appeal to the intellect, 
while the despised ‘ general public’ are also right in shunning a 
play which is intellectually brilliant, but does not ‘stir’ them. 
Both are right in condemning the ‘ moral ’ play in so far as it is 
neither beautiful nor true, because the will in itself is not so much 
a force as that which releases the emotional and intellectual forces 
in any required direction. 

A good play, therefore, must have these three appeals: 
emotional, volitional and intellectual; and inasmuch as the 
emotions may be controlled by the will, while the will is, or can 
be, controlled by the intellect, we can formulate, from the point 
of view of art, a hierarchical order of the three appeals, putting the 
emotional lowest, the volitional next, and the intellectual highest. 

Such a classification will probably not commend itself to 
critics in general, for two reasons. In the first place, the emotional 
drama is the only one which has been in modern times brought 
to anything like perfection, and secondly, because, since all the 
faculties act together, it is very difficult in practice to analyse 
the effects of each kind of appeal, and therefore much confusion 
results. 

The ideal play will provide a perfect balance of the three 
appeals. In the first place, it will have beauty : beauty of scenery, 
of characters, of dresses, of language, of situations, perhaps of 
music. This is a requirement which many dramatists have tried 
to do without, and in so doing have failed. If a play opens with 
ugliness and squalor, it must be in order to enhance by contrast 
the beauty of its conclusion. No human being will willingly 
suffer that which is ugly to be brought before his consciousness 
unless it is in order to bring into being a greater beauty than was 
before. Grand Guignol plays and the like are definitely bad, and 
doomed to failure, because their appeal is to the perversion of 
this desire for beauty. The appeal of excitement is not neces- 
sarily bad, though it is a lower form of appeal than others, but 
when the emotions are stirred, not by beauty, but by horror and 
fear, the drama is being misused and degraded. 

Next, the play must be good ; that is to say, it must be what 
we call satisfying and wholesome. There are many misguided 
playwrights who, with the best intentions, are seeking to reform 
the world by holding up to its view the enormity of its crimes. 
They deliberately set forth in a series of the gloomiest situations 
the most painful theme they can think of, and, after sternly 
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harrowing the feelings of their audience for a space of three hours 
or so, bring down the curtain on a waste of dead hopes, blasted 
affections and ruined lives. And they imagine that they are 
helping to better the world, not realising that by laying stress on 
these dark aspects of life they are helping to strengthen them. 
The surest and quickest way to combat all such evils is to ignore 
them as far as possible while holding up to view their antitheses. 
War-plays such as Tunnel Trench are not in the least likely to 
put an end to war; rather, they will be more apt to prolong its 
existence. Those who have experienced war do not need to be 
reminded of it, while those who have not, if they were so foolish 
as to witness such plays, would be worse, and not better, for the 
experience. 

The fact is that all such plays are aimed (whether consciously 
or not) at the will through fear, and fear is that which it is the 
whole purpose of life to eradicate. 

Therefore a play, to be really good in the true sense, must not 
deal with the evil or negative side of life except in such a way as 
to show that all that which is apparently evil and ugly must 
ultimately contribute to goodness and beauty. 

Lastly, the play must be true. It must contain no flaws which 
the reason can detect ; and not only must it be true, but the 
truth in it must be made plain to the audience with such force 
that they cannot fail to see it. It must give us something to think 
about, it must explain life to us, and cause us to see some truth 
or aspect of truth which we had hitherto overlooked. There is no 
greater pleasure which the human mind can have than that of 
recognising truth, and the thrill of the pursuit and capture of one 
idea after another is one before which the excitement of melo- 
drama is sheer ennut. Therefore it is by its presentation of truth 
that any particular play will ultimately stand or fall. And it 
must be noted that it is not sufficient for the dramatist merely 
to state a case, to propound a problem; he must give us some 
hint, at least, of a solution. To say in effect, as so many dra- 
matists do, ‘ Look at these people, all acting apparently with 
the best intentions. See what a mess they’ve got themselves 
into. Can you see the way out ? I’m sure I can’t,’ is to leave the 
work only half done. The object of presenting a play to the 
public is in order to say something which they have not yet 
heard ; therefore the dramatist is, whether he admits it or not, the 
teacher of his audience and has a teacher’s responsibilities. 

In order to solve a dramatic problem it is not, of course, 
necessary to put the solution into the mouth of one of the charac- 
ters and fire it off towards the end of the third act. In a play 
that is true to life in the fullest sense, the action itself will imply, 
more surely than any set speech, the way out. It is because so 
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many plays are not true, in that they deal with results without 
relating them to the thoughts or actions which are their causes, 
that the writers of them find so much difficulty in coming to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

When in any play the three qualities and the three modes of 
appeal which have been enumerated are perfectly balanced, there 
enters into it a fourth quality which is the essence of them all. 
It is difficult to describe, because it is not a quality which appeals 
to any one human faculty, but to the human being as a whole. 
No play whose appeal is unbalanced can have it, no mere melo- 
drama, no purely intellectual piece. It is a quality which con- 
stitutes greatness. It cannot be described, only experienced, 
when in the witnessing of a play the whole being is swept away 
in the enthralment of the action and the consciousness is lifted 
up to a plane above its normal one. There are few of such 
plays to-day. 

We have omitted from consideration what may be termed the 
sub-human drama, that is to say, so-called plays or dramatic 
representations whose appeal is merely or mainly to the senses. 
These are, of course, a prostitution of the dramatic art and 
unworthy of serious criticism. 

Having thus established a criterion, it may be of interest to 
consider particular plays of the day and see how far they approach 
to our ideal. One of the most modern of recent plays, in the sense 
of its being a reflection of the spirit of the age, is The Vortex, by 
Noel Coward. This is a cleverly written and sincere attempt to 
find out what is wrong with us. We are shown a group of people, 
more or less typical of a certain class of present-day society, 
bored, superficial, and living an artificial life of so-called pleasure. 
The mother neglects her husband and philanders with a young 
man; the son returns from Paris and announces his engagement 
to an exceedingly modern young woman who, it turns out, is 
an old flame of the mother’s lover. In the second act the charac- 
ters, by now almost extinct with boredom, are shown under- 
going a house party. It transpires that the son is addicted to drug- 
taking. The modern young woman breaks off her engagement 
with the son and returns to her former lover, thereby causing him 
to quarrel with her previous fiancé’s mother (the hostess of the 
house party), whose lover he had been. In the last scene we are 
shown the effects of the ‘ Vortex,’ where, after mutual recrimina- 
tion and heart-searching, mother and son agree to turn over a new 
leaf and start again. 

The value of this play is in its sincerity. It is a faithful 
picture of a certain aspect of life, and so far it is true and logical. 
There is no juggling with values. The results of a frivolous 
attitude towards life are clearly brought out, and the devastating 
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effects of certain modern tendencies are fully faced. As far as 
the appeal to the will goes, the play is satisfying in that it shows 
the remedial effects of suffering and because it ends on a note of 
hope. Emotionally it moves in the lower reaches rather than the 
higher ones. None of its characters can fairly be called beautiful, 
though there is a glimpse of beauty at the end, when the collapse 
of their illusions brings mother and son to their true selves, and 
the strength and beauty of real love shines out amid all the 
hysteria, ugliness and littleness of their lives. 

The main criticism that might be made of The Vortex is that 
the action ends just where it ought to begin. We know without 
being told that the world is out of joint, that modern life is a kind 
of vortex which will suck down the weak and the unwary, and, 
as Mr. Coward shows us, the first step towards avoiding such a 
fate is to face the facts and by holding fast to real and true things, 
such as family affection, take a strong line and work out one’s 
own salvation. But this is not enough : we must be told not only 
what is wrong, but why it is wrong, and how it is to be put right. 

To consider another play to which the same criticism might 
be applied: Mr. Bernard Shaw’s St. Joan. Here we are shown 
a conflict between the ‘ individual revelations ’ of a country girl 
received through visions and voices, and the official revelations 
as embodied in the teachings of the Church. In this play the 


three appeals might be said to be fairly well balanced, and yet 
somehow the last act fails to attain the heights which we have 
been led to expect. And the reason is explained by Mr. Shaw 
himself in his introduction to the play : 


Thus [he says] it cannot be too clearly understood that there were no 
villains in the tragedy of Joan’s death. She was entirely innocent; but 
her excommunication was a genuine act of faith and piety; and her 
execution followed inevitably. 


The fact is that Mr. Shaw leaves his play at a loose end. The 
epilogue, in which the various characters who have been instru- 
mental in Joan’s death come back to pay homage to her, and 
then, when she offers to come back, make excuses and implore 
her not to return, does not lift the action out of the realm of 
human aberration into the world of real values. Of the epilogue 
Mr. Shaw says : 


Without it the play would be only a sensational tale of a girl who was 
burnt, leaving the spectators plunged in horror, despairing of humanity. 
The true tale of St. Joan is a tale with a glorious ending ; and any play 
that did not make this clear would be an insult to her memory. 


Granted that any tale of heroism, however blind and mis- 
guided, must be inspiring, the point is that the play, as it stands, 
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does leave us despairing of humanity. The fact that Joan’s 
enemies canonised her after her death makes no difference at all, 
if, as Mr. Shaw implies, they would have burnt her again had she 
come back and, moreover, have acted quite rightly in doing so, 
We are left exactly where we were at the beginning. The tragedy 
lies in the fact that two persons or bodies of persons, both acting 
from the best motives, can so come into conflict that it is necessary 
for one to inflict grievous injury on the other. If this were an 
inevitable part of human life, as Mr. Shaw seems to think, we 
should indeed despair. The most masterly exposition in the first 
part of the play of the antagonism between the two points of 
view—of Joan, who knows because her voices tell her, and of the 
Church, which knows by experience the results of heresy and what 
we now call spiritualism—is so true and so basic that it needs 
more than a canonisation to solve it. Must these two points of 
view—of the individual and the institution— inevitably be in con- 
flict ? Is there no means of reconciling them ? The last.sentence 
of the play—‘ O God, who madest this beautiful earth, when 
will it be ready to receive Thy saints? How long, O Lord, how 
long ? ’—raises a question which Mr. Shaw leaves completely 
unanswered. 

The secret is that, whereas the play purports to be a conflict 
between two right motives, it is really a conflict between the 
wrong actions resulting from two different kinds of ignorance : 
the ignorance of Joan, which did not permit her to reconcile her 
own judgment with that of the Church, and the ignorance of the 
priests, which caused them to impose their will on her rather than 
bring her to their own point of view by reason. 

It is interesting to compare the modern tendency of the 
drama with the phases of Greek tragedy from Aischylus to 
Euripides. For the last fifty years or so plays have become 
steadily more intellectual. The romantic, emotional plays which 
held the audiences of a generation ago, such as The Lyons Mail 
and Trilby, are not dead, for they will always have an appeal, 
but in addition there has grown up a type of play the appeal of 
which is pre-eminently to the mind. Now the essence of drama is 
some kind of action, and this action may be due to the opposition 
of individual wills and points of view, or it may be the clash or 
interaction of abstract principles. In proportion as it is more 
abstract and universal, so the resulting drama will be more 
sublime. In the romantic play we get usually a drama resulting 
from the desires of particular individuals, and the conflict which 
arises when opposition is offered to their fulfilment. In the 
comedy of manners the same holds good, though the presentation 
is less emotional. In the sociological drama the action turns 
upon the reaction of the individual to some law or custom, but 
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in the highest kind of drama the real protagonists are universal 
and fundamental principles for which the actual characters are 
but vehicles. 

In the development of Greek tragedy from Aischylus onwards 
we see a process which appears to be, from the point of view 
of time, exactly the reverse of that which is going on to-day. 
Eschylus deals with principles. His plays owe their sublimity to 
the fact that in them the gods, the eternal principles of all things, 
are shown taking part in the affairs of mankind. The human 
characters of Aischylus are not individuals, but types. With 
Sophocles we come nearer to the personal and particular. The 
plot of the Antigone, for instance, is the conflict of the conscience 
of the individual with what purports to be the law of the State, 
but is really the arbitrary ordinance of another individual. 
With Euripides we are in an atmosphere quite like that of the 
present day. The gods of his plays are little more than human 
beings ; there is the same atmosphere of questioning, of scepticism, 
of the overthrowing of established beliefs, which has characterised 
the most serious plays of the last twenty years. 

Just as the Greek drama arose from the Eleusinian mysteries 
and progressively lost its sublimity as the mysteries became 
debased, so we can imagine the modern drama, by a reversal of 
this process, attaining, when religion and true philosophy once 
more arise out of scepticism and unbelief, heights greater even 
than those of schylus. 

We are now, as it were, at the first and lowest point in the 
development of the intellectual drama, using that term in the best 
sense as referring to the drama which includes all other appeals, 
but makes them subsidiary to the appeal to the mind. But 
man has, as it were, a lower and a higher mind : the lower mind 
which deals with concrete facts and particular instances and the 
higher mind which is concerned with abstract principles and ideas. 
As long as our playwrights remain in the region of the particular 
they will not rise to the heights of which the drama is capable. 
There are many indications that the trend of thought to-day is 
breaking away from the particular and the partitive and turning 
to those principles in which alone is to be found complete satisfac- 
tion and the solution of all problems. 

The true function of the drama is not only to amuse and 
interest : it is to hold up a mirror to life, to explain it and make 
clear its meaning. Therefore the drama is concerned with cause 
as well as effect, and its purpose is to show the relation of the one 
to the other. Hence the so-called realistic drama, which merely 
gives a photographic picture of life from the outside, is the least 
real of any, for it is concerned exclusively with effects, giving no 
attention to their causes. This is why a period of actual life 
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reproduced on the stage would not make a play, and would not 
be, in the real sense, true to life. 

It is because we have been so concerned with the outward and 
objective, without giving due attention to the inward and subjec- 
tive, that the drama of to-day is at its present level. It is not 
enough to discover the immediate causes ; the playwright must set 
out those that are basic and ultimate. 

In the absolute sense there is no such thing as tragedy. Looked 
at from below, a certain set of events may arouse emotions of sad- 
ness and despair, while looked at from above, the same events will 
cause happiness and joy. Looking at life from the point of view 
of the body, we may see pain and misery, but looking at it from the 
point of view of the soul, we shall see only beauty. It is the 
business of the dramatist to take into consideration both these 
points of view and to reconcile them with each other. 

The potentialities of the dramatic art have not yet been 
realised. Its appeal is so direct and so fundamental that it is 
greater than that of any other art. When the true drama comes 
to be written and acted, those who witness it will go away more 
perfect than when they came. It will not preach in the ordinary 
sense of the word, for there will be no need for it to do so. The 
moral order, at the improvement of which so many plays are 
aimed, is but a part of the general scheme. Standards of morality 
vary in different countries and at different times. There can be 
no absolute standard of morality in this sense, but there is an 
absolute goodness, truth, and beauty, and it is the expression of 
this, within the unities of time and place and action, that the real 
drama will attempt. 

The underlying aim of all drama—comedy, tragedy, or satire— 
is the greater perfection of humanity, but at present many of our 
dramatists are defeating their own object. The way to improve 
a man is not to keep on insisting on the fact that he is a black- 
guard, which is in effect the message of most plays of the present 
day, but to present to him some ideal in such a way that he cannot 
fail to see its goodness. There is no need for a play to ‘ preach,’ 
and, in any case, it is useless, for the people at whom its preaching 
is aimed will not come to see it, or if they do, will take its message 
as referring to someone else. But a play which is good and 
beautiful, which has, as all true plays must have in the ultimate 
sense, a happy ending, and which illuminates the mind, cannot 
fail to elevate and inspire those who see it. Plato was perfectly 
right when in his ideal state he would not allow his citizens to 
imitate, on the stage, evil characters or persons carried away by 
passion. Such representations are not justifiable in the absolute 
sense, for they tend to perpetuate the negative side of life, and, even 
when held up as examples, are more productive of evil than good. 
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The true play will work through love and not through fear ; 
its action will move from goodness to greater goodness. Man is 
by nature imitative, and the beauty of that which he beholds 
inevitably tends to be reproduced in his own life. The dramatist 
therefore has a great responsibility, for he holds up the examples 
which will mould human life. 

The working of the Cosmos itself, the succession of the seasons, 
the flux of the tides, the movements of suns and worlds in space, 
are one vast perpetual drama of which human life is or should be a 
teflection. In proportion as human drama ceases to concern itself 
with individual and particular events, and turns its attention to 
the eternal reasons of all things, of human life no less than of the 
life of Nature, so it will begin its true work. Then will arise a 
drama such as the world has not yet seen, a drama which is the 
natural and inevitable expression of the joy of living. 


G. H. BONNER. 
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SOME WRITERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


THE eighteenth century, tempestuous, turbulent, splendid, cruel, 
that began with the glory of a Marlborough, that gave us a Burke, 
a Chatham, and a William Pitt, and ended amidst the exploits of 
Wellington and Nelson, a century that witnessed the loss of our 
American Colonies, and saw us proceed on our career of greatness 
undisturbed, as though nothing had happened, possessed some 
indescribable virility which inspired thought and stimulated 
action. In literature a mere recital of its great names would cover 
pages of this Review. Pope, Addison, Defoe, Congreve, Fielding, 
Richardson, Sheridan, Swift, Johnson, and Gibbon, these were 
just a few of the intellectual giants that adorned it, while its 
closing years gave birth to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, 
and Scott, whose greatest achievements were given to its suc- 
cessor. In this abounding versatility, this marvellous exhibition of 
genius, we feel lost and confused. A lifetime would hardly suffice to 
digest the feast of reason and the flow of soul that is offered to us. 
With so vast a mass of material the student can only explore a 
few of its endless ramifications. He can enjoy the perusal of some 
of the books from the title-page to the end ; in the case of others 
he may taste of the Pierian spring as the limitations of time and 
opportunity permit. In truth we who live in the rush and whirl 
of the present day have not the leisure for either reading or 
writing that our ancestors enjoyed. Historians of the twentieth 
century dare not indulge in such space as Gibbon allowed himself 
in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Richardson’s 
Clarissa was issued in eight bulky volumes, with an interval of 
some months between the publication of the first and the second 
half. But the book was received with a burst of acclamation ; and ° 
every word was perused with an intensity of interest in the most 
fashionable centres of town, and in the most distant and inacces- 
sible country houses. The only complaint was that the romance 
came to an end. Men and women, young and old, would have 
gone on reading about the woes of Clarissa and the misdeeds of 
Lovelace for the term of their natural life. Tempora mutantur, nos 
et mutamur in illis. 
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If the eighteenth century may claim the proud distinction of 
originating the English novel, it must also accept the respon- 
sibility for the introduction of newspapers. Defoe incidentally 
remarks in his Diary of the Plague in 1665 that in those days the 
people had no newspapers. We are almost tempted to say 


O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona nérint ! 


No boys to shout all the winners and the latest betting ! 

Who was the originator of the English novel? That honour 
is generally accorded to the brilliant contemporaries Richardson 
and Fielding. But I do not see why Defoe, their predecessor by 
some twenty years, should not receive the credit. True it was 
Richardson and Fielding who almost simultaneously discovered 
that the ordinary affairs of everyday life afforded rich material for 
absorbing narratives. On a foundation apparently so slender 
they built up their stories, delineated human nature in its good 
and bad aspects, designed plots and created characters. If Defoe 
did not proceed so far as these two arch-magicians in their great 
conception, if his books were lacking in plot, problem, or passion, 
yet his vivid imagination, and the simplicity and purity of his style, 
carry us with him wherever he chooses to take us. He portrays 
scenes and adventures, and throws over them all a wonderful 
appearance of reality. A voluminous writer from his youth 
upwards on historical, political, and social questions, it was not 
until he attained the age of fifty-eight that his prolific pen turned 
to fiction, and one volume after another appeared in rapid succes- 
sion. His first venture, Robinson Crusoe, is immortal. One of the 
most dramatic incidents in romance is Crusoe’s discovery of the 
footprint on the sand when he believed that he was the sole 
inhabitant of his island. Hardly less vivid is the dismay of the 
boy-thief known as Colonel Jacque when he finds that the money 
which he has stolen and hidden in the hollow trunk of a tree has 
been appropriated by someone else. Defoe, as he tells us himself, 
wrote many of his romances for the lower classes. 

Most graphic and convincing is Defoe’s Journal of the Plague 
Year, ‘ written by a Citizen who continued all the while in London.’ 
We should most certainly gather that Defoe was giving us his own 
experiences ; but he was only an infant in the terrible year 1665, 
and the book did not appear till 1722! But the air of verisimili- 
tude is convincing. This is our author’s gift. He can ‘ make 
lying appear like truth.’ He talked of ‘ forging ’ his stories, and 
the phrase is apt. Dreadful though the subject be, the book is of 


enthralling interest. 
In my walks [he tells us] I had many dismal scenes before my eyes, 


as particularly of persons falling dead in the streets, terrible shrieks and 
screechings of women, who in their agonies would throw open their chamber 
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windows and cry out in a dismal surprising manner. It is impossible to 
describe the variety of postures in which the passions of the poor people 
would express themselves. Passing through Tokenhouse Yard, in Loth- 
bury, of a sudden a casement violently opened just over my head, and a 
woman gave three frightful screeches, and then cried, ‘ Oh, death, death, 
death!’ in a most inimitable tone, which struck me with horror and a 
chillness in my very blood. There was nobody to be seen in the whole 
street, neither did any of the windows open, for people had no curiosity 
now in any case, nor could anybody help one another, so I went on to pass 
into Ball Alley. 


He tells us of all the remedies and preventatives that were em- 
ployed, the fires that were kept burning in the streets, the destruc- 
tion of a prodigious multitude of mice and rats by poison; he 
records the prescriptions of the physicians, and gives us many 
religious and philosophic reflections. Just two more extracts, 
while I am tempted to reproduce a hundred passages : 


The aspect of the city was frightful. The infection raged, and the 
people were now frighted and terrified to the last degree, so that, as I may 
say, they gave themselves up, and abandoned themselves to their despair. 
. . . This is to be said of people in London, that during the whole time 
of the pestilence the churches were never wholly shut up. Indeed nothing 
was more strange than to see with what courage the people went to the 
public service of God even at that time, when they were afraid to stir 
out of their own houses upon any other occasion ; this, I mean, before the 
time of desperation which I have mentioned already. 


So entirely authentic did this narrative appear that it was subse- 
quently quoted by a leading physician as an authoritative docu- 
ment on the plague, while even the great Earl of Chatham was 
taken in by the Memoirs of a Cavalier, and recommended it as the 
best account of the Civil Wars ! 

If Tom Jones had appeared now the book would have been 
advertised with a sufficient number of stars, crosses, and dashes 
as ‘ The Novel of the Century.’ This it undoubtedly was. It was 
Fielding’s masterpiece. Byron styled Fielding ‘ the prose Homer 
of human nature.’ Coleridge in his Table Talk classed the plot of 
Tom Jones with that of (Edipus Tyrannus, adding, ‘ How charming, 
how wholesome, Fielding always is!’ Sir Walter Scott asserted 
that Fielding was pre-eminent in grave irony, a Cervantic species 
of pleasantry ; and Thackeray considered that he was one of the 
manliest and kindest of human beings. Fielding tells us that his 
purpose was ‘ to recommend goodness and innocence.’ He deli- 
neates ordinary humanity with absolute fidelity. He does not 
attempt to disguise blemishes. Some of the happenings that he 
narrates shock us ; and the Bellaston episode seriously disturbed 
Colonel Newcome. Full of humour and subtle sarcasm, Tom 
Jones is the English novel of manners. Fielding has created 
Squire Western, Miss Bridget Allworthy, and Partridge the barber 
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schoolmaster, together with Square and Thwackum, whose lively 
theological disputations are delightfully refreshing. We may 
remember how in the Vicar of Wakefield the good vicar’s wife 
asserts that her daughter Olivia is capable of argument with any- 
one inasmuch as she is thoroughly acquainted with the duologues 
of Square and Thwackum ! 

It may require some courage to dive into what Fielding calls 
his ‘ prodigious history’ of Tom Jones. Its bulk is sufficient to 
terrify an explorer. But the author entices us irresistibly along 
with him. Tom Jones is the hero of the book. We are regaled 
with a long series of his adventures, some creditable to him, others 
by no means so. He sows his wild oats with a vengeance, but 
ultimately turns out an exemplary and worthy member of society. 
He was a foundling, brought up by Squire Allworthy. What was 
his parentage? That is the mystery of the book which the 
etiquette of reviewers does not permit me to reveal. The dénoue- 
ment is certainly startling. I am, however, at liberty to say that 
Tom marries Sophia, the daughter of the immortal breezy, bois- 
terous, hard-riding, hard-drinking Squire Western. On an early 
occasion Tom had saved Sophia’s life from a runaway horse, and 
in doing so had sustained a broken arm. He was laid up in 
Western’s house. 


Squire Western was seldom out of the sick-room, unless when he was 
engaged either in the field or over his bottle. Nor did he ever lay aside 
that hulloo with which he entered into all companies, when he visited 
Jones, without any regard to the sick person’s being at that time either 
awake or asleep. ‘ There, Tom,’ he cried one day, ‘ I have had a battle 
for thee below stairs with thick Parson Thwackum. He hath been a-telling 
Allworthy before my face that the broken bone was a judgment upon 
thee. “D n it,” says I, ‘“‘ how can that be? Did he not come by 
it in defence of a young woman? A judgment, indeed! Zounds, if he 
never did anything worse, he will go to heaven before all the parsons in 
the country.” ’ 





At the end of the history, when everything is being settled satis- 
factorily between Tom and Sophia, Western bursts into the room, 
and with his hunting voice and phrase cries out : 





‘To her, boy, to her, go to her. That’s it, little honeys, that’s it ! 
Well, what, is it all over? Hath she appointed the day, boy? What, 
shall it be to-morrow or next day? It shan’t be put off a minute longer 
than next day, I am resolved.’ ; 


Truly a delightful Englishman is Western. Just one instance of 
Fielding’s sarcastic touch. Captain Blifil had married Miss 
Bridget Allworthy for her money, and was calculating how soon 
Allworthy would die, and he and his wife would come in for his 
whole fortune. 
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But while the captain was one day busied in deep contemplation of Hen 
this kind, one of the most unlucky as well as unseasonable accidents volt 
happened to him. The utmost malice of Fortune could, indeed, have lon 
contrived nothing so cruel, so mal-a-propos, so absolutely destructive 
to all his schemes. In short, not to keep the reader in long suspense, Jan 
just at the very instant when his heart was exulting in meditations on the tell: 
happiness which would accrue to him by Mr. Allworthy’s death, he himself ear] 
—died of an apoplexy ! 
And to this unprincipled man the guileless Allworthy put up an dos 
epitaph crediting him with all the virtues! Fielding heads each inv 
of his chapters with a racy little heading : ‘ A very short chapter, and 
in which, however, is a sun, a moon, a star, and an angel.’ ‘ Worthy dif 
a very serious perusal.’ ‘ A whimsical adventure which befel the im 
squire, with the distressed situation of Sophia.’ Lengthy this in! 
narrative may be, but it is extremely captivating and diverting. of 
History hitherto had been for the most part a dull chronicle of H 
events, often singularly incorrect. But now a totally new system 
was to be adopted. David Hume, after writing a number of subtle 
and original treatises on philosophy and metaphysics, startled the lo 
world in the latter part of his literary career by branching out. in : 
an entirely new direction. I can imagine Hume saying to himself, fa 
‘Why should works on this splendid history of ours be so heavy 
and uninteresting ? Let me try to make a record that is both H 
trustworthy and readable.’ This is what he did. If he does not f 
quite possess the charm of Herodotus, he rivals Thucydides in his 1 
lucid description of events and in clarity of judgment. A new I 


spirit was at work, a new atmosphere was created. Men lived 
in his book as they had lived in the historical plays of Shake- 


speare. Here is his brilliant summary of the character of 
Queen Elizabeth : 


So dark a cloud overcast the evening of that day, which had shone 
out with a mighty lustre in the eyes of all Europe! There are few great 
personages in history who have been more exposed to the calumny of 
enemies and the adulation of friends than Queen Elizabeth, yet there is 
scarcely any whose reputation has been more certainly determined by 
the unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length of her administra- 
tion, the strong features of her character, were able to overcome all pre- 
judices, and obliging her detractors to abate much of their invective, and 
her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have at last in spite of political 
factions, and what is more, of religious animosities, produced a uniform 
judgment with regard to her conduct. Her vigour, her constancy, her 
magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance and address are allowed to merit 


the highest praise and appear not to have been surpassed by any person 
that ever filled a throne. 








Hume makes us feel proud of being English as we read his glowing 
words. 

I have been greatly attracted by a predecessor of David Hume, 
who for a short time was engaged in ploughing the same furrow. 
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Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, the author of numerous 
yolumes on politics and philosophy, gives us in a letter, 300 pages 
long, to the Earl of Oxford a vivid sketch of Charles II. and 
James II. and the reason for their religious bias. It was due, he 
tells us, to their banishment to Roman Catholic countries in their 
early and impressionable years. 


The exile of the Royal family [he says], under Cromwell’s usurpation, 
was the principal cause of all those misfortunes in which Britain has been 
involved, during more than half a century. The two brothers, Charles 
and James, became there infected with popery to such degree as their 
different characters admitted of. Charles had parts; and his good 
understanding served as an antidote to repel the poison. James, the 
simplest man of his time, drank off the whole chalice. The poison met, 
in his composition, with all the fear, all the credulity and all the obstinacy 
of temper proper to increase its virulence, and to strengthen its effect. 


He makes some allowance for Charles, and proceeds : 


James, drunk with superstitious and even enthusiastic zeal, ran head- 
long into his own ruin whilst he endeavoured to precipitate ours. . . . Even 
his good qualities worked against him; and his love of his country went 
halves with his bigotry. How he succeeded we have heard from our 
fathers. The revolution of 1688 saved the nation and ruined the king. 


He goes on to describe the terrible misfortunes which would 
follow a restoration of the Stuarts in the person of the Chevalier. 
The directness and vigour of Bolingbroke’s dramatic way of 
putting things are indeed refreshing. 

It may seem ungracious to criticise the wonderful eighteenth 
century, but truth compels us to recognise a blemish. The 
exquisite taste which characterised the picturesque costumes of 
men and women, their courtly manners, their studied deportment 
and their wit, the beautiful furniture and refined equipment of 
their households, had strange limitations. With the airs and 
graces of the age there was intermingled a vein of coarseness and 
a want of taste in more than one sphere. Richardson’s pathetic 
and delightful Clarissa is stained and smirched by the introduc- 
tion of a degrading episode which was quite unnecessary to the 
story. Swift in his Gulliver’s Travels revels in indecency ; and 
Smollett’s brilliant Roderick Random is naked and not ashamed. 
What would it be thought now if it were proposed to comme- 
morate our gallant soldiers and sailors who fell in the Great War 
by erecting monuments representing Neptune and other heathen 
deities in the finest church of Christendom ? If we are accustomed 
to the singularly inappropriate designs which might well cause 
the builders of Westminster Abbey to turn in their graves, our 
reflections are subdued by feelings of patriotism and pride in the 
dead. But the taste that could permit the intrusion of these 
excrescences must have been gravely vitiated. We glory in 
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Shakespeare, but there was little appreciation of this poet of all A 
time in the eighteenth century. George III. is credited with the from 
saying that a great deal of Shakespeare is sad bosh. But this Si 
criticism was mild in comparison with the prevailing ideas. The since 
charming old Vicar of Wakefield regarded Shakespeare as pedantic distr: 
and repellent, and not worth the trouble of reading. This is what oat 
was said by Lord Shaftesbury in his Soliloquy, or Advice to an the 1 
Author, published in 1710. Shaftesbury is famous for his moral, 

metaphysical and critical philosophy, and for the loftiness and The 
purity of his style : plea 
Our old dramatic poet may witness for our good ear and manly relish, ¢ * 

Notwithstanding his natural rudeness, his unpolished style, his antiquated y 
phrase and wit, his want of method and coherence, and his deficiency in cor 
almost all the graces and ornaments of this kind of writings, yet by the tou 
justice of his moral, the aptness of many of his descriptions, and the plain ‘Ti 
and natural truth of several of his characters, he pleases his audience, and our 
often gairis their ear, without a single bribe from luxury or vice. the 

Concerning Hamlet he continues : of 
lite 
It has only one character or principal part. It contains no adoration La 

or flattery to the sex; no ranting at the gods; no blustering heroines; : 
nor anything of the curious mixture of the fierce and tender which makes int 
the hinge of modern tragedy, and nicely varies it between the points of co! 
love and honour. ire 
A century earlier Milton had written : “a 
ev 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warbles his native wood-notes wild. ‘ 
inf 
Milton incurs no less drastic censure from the pen of Shaftes- in 
bury : de 
wad we 
Paradise Lost has neither the softness of language nor the fashionable br 
turn of wit, but merely solid thought; . . . we may justly infer that it he 
is not so much the public ear, as the ill hand and vicious manners of our (a 
poets which needs redress. st 
sail of 
There were of course some gifted individuals, who had drunk bi 
deep of the Pierian spring, capable of appreciating Shakespeare b 
and Milton. Addison wrote thus about Milton : u 


Whate’er his pen describes I more than see, 
Whilst every verse arrayed in majesty, 

Bold and sublime my whole attention draws 
And seems above the critic’s nicer laws. 





Thomson and Cowper too express their admiration for the author 
of Paradise Lost. But ‘the play pleased not the million, it was 
caviare to the general.’ And not to the general only. Goldsmith’s 
sweeping condemnation of all blank verse as ‘ disagreeable instance 
of poetry ’ suggests his view. 
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As an example of Shaftesbury’s style I extract a short passage 
from his philosophical works : 


Since all hopes of this are vain and idle if no Universal Mind presided ; 
since without such a supreme intelligence and providential care, the 
distracted universe must be condemned to suffer infinite calamities, ’tis 
here the generous mind labours to discover that healing cause by which 
the interest of the whole is securely established, the beauty of things, and 
the universal order happily sustained. 


The admirable train of thought is expressed in dignified and 
pleasing language. 

The art of letter-writing is extinct. We live in a perpetual 
cyclone, and there is no time for the elegant and entertaining 
correspondence that adorned the Georgian period. The modern 
tourist in Italy writes to a friend at home to say that she has had a 
‘ripping time’ in Rome, and that the shops are ‘ top-hole.’ How 
our ancestors had the leisure to compose the delightful letters that 
they have happily bequeathed to us is as mysterious as the riddle 
of the Sphinx. One of the most brilliant contributions to the 
literature of the eighteenth century is the collection of letters of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. This accomplished lady, the 
intimate friend of Pope until she treated with derision a half- 
concealed love-letter that he addressed to her, and so roused his 
ire, who had to weep over the sorrows of Clarissa, writes in the 
most fascinating way of places, people, books, in fact of almost 
everything. To Pope she wrote thus from Adrianople : 


The princesses and great ladies pass their time at their looms, embroider- 
ing veils and robes, surrounded by their maids, who are always numerous, 
in the same manner as we find Andromache and Helen described.. The 
description of the belt of Menelaus exactly resembles those that are now 
worn by the great men, fastened before with huge golden clasps, and em- 
broidered round with rich work. The snowy veil that Helen threw over 
her face is still fashionable, and I never see half a dozen of old Pashas 
(as I do very often) with their reverend beards, sitting basking in the 
sun, but I recollect good King Priam and his counsellors. Their manner 
of dancing is certainly the same that Diana is sung to have danced on the 
banks of the Eurotas. The great lady still leads the dance, and is followed 
by a troop of young girls, who imitate her steps, and if she sings make up 
the chorus. The tunes are certainly gay and lively, yet with something 
in them wonderfully soft. 


Thus to her daughter, the Countess of Bute : 


It is a saying of Thucydides, ignorance is bold and knowledge reserved. 
Indeed it is impossible to be far advanced in it without being more humbled 
by a conviction of human ignorance than elated by learning. At the 
same time I recommend books, I neither exclude work nor drawing. I 
think it is as scandalous for a woman not to know how to use a needle, as 
for a man not to know how to use a sword. 


We turn with a thrill of enjoyment from one of these fascinating 
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letters to another. If a title is needed for them one might be 
borrowed from Jane Austen, and the series headed Sense and 
Sensibtlity. 

Lady Mary had scarcely a superior and not many equals. One 
of these was Thomas Gray, whom we remember chiefly for his 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. His letters are full of 
life and vigour. Here is an extract from one written to his mother 
after a visit to the Grande Chartreuse : 


This place St. Bruno chose to retire to, and upon its very top founded 
the aforesaid convent, which is the superior of the whole order. When 
we came there the two fathers who are commissioned to entertain strangers 
—for the rest must not speak one to another, nor to anyone else—received 
us very kindly, and set before us a repast of dried fish, eggs, butter and 
fruits, all excellent in their kind, and extremely neat. They pressed us 
to spend the night there, and to stay some days with them ; but this we 
could not do, so they led us about their house, which is, you must think, 
like a little city, for there are over a hundred fathers, besides three hundred 
servants, that make their clothes, grind their corn, press their wine, and 
do everything among themselves. The whole is quite orderly and simple; 
nothing of finery; but a wonderful decency and the strange situation 
more than Supply the place of it. In the evening we descended by the same 
way, passing through many clouds that were then forming themselves on 
the mountain side. 


Gray’s descriptions of scenery are wonderfully ,graphic and 
poetical. 

The mind of the century was nothing if not daring. Tradi- 
tional barriers to thought were overleaped. Prejudice was over- 
ridden. Speculation untrammelled might rise to great heights, 
or at times to strange absurdities. Generally the atmosphere was 
pregnant with common-sense. At the dawn of this era harmless 
old women were being burnt alive on ridiculous and impossible 
charges of witchcraft. But freedom of thought asserted itself. 
Wesley might thunder from his pulpit that disbelief in witch- 
craft was nothing less than atheism ; but the good sense of the 
nation rebelled against authority ; and this disgrace to the com- 
munity was wiped out. An arresting, if not commendable, instance 
of the flight of thought is afforded by Mandeville’s Fable of the 
Bees, a metrical composition to which is appended a series of 
prose dialogues bearing the remarkable title Private Vices Public 
Benefits. This strange philosopher denies that it is the good 
qualities natural to man which are the foundations of society. 
No, it is exactly the opposite : 





What we call evil in this world, moral as well as natural, is the grand 
principle that makes us sociable creatures, the solid basis, the life and 
support, of all trades and employments without exception ; there we must 
look for the true origin of all arts and science ; and the moment evil ceases 
the society must be spoiled, if not totally destroyed. 
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Fantastic as this sounds, Mandeville evidently meant it in no 
spirit of immorality. He gives a number of illustrations in sup- 
port of his thesis. One of these is based on the drinking of gin 
and other forms of alcohol : 

If we would see in a true light the many advantages, a large catalogue 
of solid blessings, that accrue from and are owing to the evil I treat of, 
we are to consider the rents that are received, the ground that is tilled, 
the tools that are made, the cattle that are employed, and above all the 
multitude of poor that are maintained by the variety of labour required 
in husbandry, in malting, in carriage, and distillation, before we can have 
that produce of malt which we call Low Wines, and is but the beginning 
from which the various spirits are afterwards to be made. 


His arguments are prolonged. They are weird and fanciful, but 
certainly of interest. But for the vices of pride, emulation and 
vanity which induce people to make lavish purchases in order to 
cut a better figure than their neighbours, what would become of 
trade ? It is as possible, he observes, that there may be people 
devoid of such weaknesses as that cats, instead of killing rats and 
mice, should feed them, and nurse their young ones! Mande- 
ville’s lucubrations are not all on these lines. Much of his writings, 
though always original, is sound and sensible ; and Adam Smith 
in his great work, The Wealth of Nations, is, it would seem, 
indebted to Mandeville for some of his leading ideas. 

Who was Junius, the famous anonymous writer who in more 
than seventy letters from 1769 onwards, published in the Public 
Advertiser, assailed all the Government characters of the day ; 
who was familiarly acquainted with State secrets, private scandals 
and personal history; who poured forth his invectives with 
unexampled brilliancy and boldness, and whose English has come 
to be regarded as a classic? Macaulay tells us that it was Sir 
Philip Francis. I am reminded of the aphorism, ‘I wish I were 
as cock-sure about anything as Tom Macaulay is about every- 
thing!’ Junius, whoever he was, wrote to his publisher, ‘I am 
the sole depositary of my secret, and it shall die with me.’ The 
prophecy was fulfilled. 

Not even the King was sacred. Junius addressed this letter 
to George III. : 


Sir, It is the misfortune of your life, and originally the cause of every 
reproach and distress which has attended your Government that you 
should never have been acquainted with the language of truth until you 
heard it in the complaints of your people. It is not, however, too late to 
correct the error of your education. We are still inclined to make an 
indulgent allowance for the pernicious lessons you received in your youth. 
. , . The doctrine inculcated by our laws ‘ that the king can do no wrong ’ 
is admitted without reluctance. We separate the amiable good-natured 
prince from the folly and treachery of his servants, and the private vices 
of the man from the vices of his Government. . . . We cannot long be 
deluded by nominal distinctions. The name of Stuart of itself is only 
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contemptible ; armed with the sovereign authority, this principle is formid- 
able. The prince who imitates their conduct should be warned by example ; 
and while he plumes himself upon the security of his title to the Crown, 
should remember that, as it was acquired by one revolution, it may be 
lost by another. 


How we should rejoice, even after the lapse of time, to identify 
this Man in the Iron Mask ! 

I have the most cordial sympathy with Byron launching his 
thunderbolt against his critics in English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. The Modern Critics of Eighteenth Century Poets excite 
my indignation. If I were to accept their conclusions I should in 
most cases be put off from reading the books that they deal with. 
Here is an example : 

His style is radically an affected and false one; and of what force 


it seems to possess, the greater part is the result not of any real principle 
of life within it, but of mere strutting and straining. 


Obviously then the book should go to the scrap-heap. But who 
is the offender? It is Dr. Edward Young, the author of the 
Night Thoughts on Life, Death and Immortality. I for my part 
find in this beautiful poem exalted, nay sublime, thoughts. No 
one is called upon to read the book right through. Each of the 
nine books that comprise it (was Young thinking of the nine 
books of Sappho and her flower from each of the nine Muses ?) is 


more or less independent of the others. There is no special 
scheme or continuity of design. But there are innumerable pas- 
sages that appeal to the heart as well as to the intellect. I may 
select the following : 


How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 

How passing wonder He who made him such ! 
Who centred in one make such strong extremes ! 
From different natures marvellously mixt, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ! 
Distinguished link in being’s endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity, 

A beam etherial, sullied and absorpt, 

Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute, 

An heir of glory, and frail child of dust— 
Helpless, immortal, insect, infinite, 

A worm! a God ! 

Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal. 


And this our critic terms ‘ strutting and straining.’ I find it very 
eloquent, very real, and infinitely more convincing than Addison’s 
cold lines : 

It must be so,—Plato thou reasonest well— 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ? 
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It is comforting to find an admirer of the Night Thoughts in 
Wordsworth, who writes in his Prelude : 
The Bard 


Whose genius spangled o’er a gloomy theme 
With fancies thick as his inspiring stars. 


His fondest admirers would hardly claim that James Thomson 
was a great poet. Horace’s ‘ Sublimi feriam sidera vertice ’ is not 
applicable. But there is much in his Seasons and his Castle of 
Indolence that we can read with real pleasure. Other poets have 
made a background of rural scenery for the characters of their 
theme. They have used it as a frame to their picture. But in the 
Seasons it is the beginning and the end. Thomson writes of life 
in the country, on the farm, the field and the copse; the blos- 
soms of spring, the luxuriant foliage of June, the harvest and 
fruit of autumn, the snow and ice of winter. His people are just 
part of his subject, scarcely even a little better than his dog or 
something dearer than his horse. In an age in which artificiality 
was at times too obvious Thomson is absolutely simple and 
natural. His verse, unpolished, unelaborated, yet musical and 
charming, flows easily along on its unpremeditated way. Virgil 
in the Georgics gives us attractive little touches of farm life in his 
day. Thomson’s entire poem is made up of such, and the whole 
atmosphere is essentially that of England, this dear, dear land. 
Who would have thought that Thomson was a Scotsman? Here 
are a few of his lines on a Summer Evening : 


His folded flock secure, the shepherd home 
Hies merry-hearted ; and by turns relieves 
The ruddy milkmaid of her brimming pail ; 
The beauty whom perhaps his witless heart, 
Unknowing what the joy-mixt anguish means, 
Sincerely loves, by that best language shown 
Of cordial glances and obliging deeds. 


This is from a Winter Landscape : 


The redbreast sacred to the household gods 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, 

In joyless fields and thorny thicket leaves 

His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid he first 

Against the window beats ; then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping on the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And picks and starts and wonders where he is : 
Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. 


How many people remember that it was Thomson who wrote 


Rule Britannia? And how many know anything of the piece 
3E2 
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beyond the familiar refrain ? Yet these stirring verses are worthy 
to be had in remembrance : 


The nations not so blest as thee 
Must in their turns to tyrants fall, 
Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free, 
The dread and envy of them all. 


Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreaded from each foreign stroke ; 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak. 


After all, Thomson did achieve greatness. The second of the two 
verses that I have quoted reminds us of the lament that Horace 
puts into the mouth of Hannibal : 


Merses profundo : pulchrior evenit : 
Luctere : multa proruet integrum 
Cum laude victorem. 


‘Whatever you may do to the Roman race,’ he groans, ‘it only 
emerges from misfortune with greater strength, and crushes a 
foreign victor.’ 

I am told that people do not read Pope nowadays. If this is 
so, they miss a great intellectual treat. Never has poet been so 
criticised, so vilified,as Pope. I am content to follow Byron, who 
wrote : 


Neither time, nor distance, nor age can ever diminish my veneration 
for him, who is the great moral poet of all times, of all feelings, of all 
stages of existence. His poetry is the book of life. Without canting, 
and yet without neglecting religion, he has assembled all that good and 
great man can gather together of moral wisdom clothed in consummate 
beauty. 


It is generally supposed that the conventional form of his verse 
was inimical to thought. On the contrary, Pope expands from 
thought to thought in the style that suited his genius. He is an 
intense optimist. His philosophy may be summarised in the lines 
of Browning : 


God’s in his heaven, all’s well with the world. 


And it is all so musical. What did Lorenzo say to Jessica of 


The man that hath no music in himself 
Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds ? 


Who can fail to enjoy that lively conceit the Rape of the Lock, so 
playful, crisp and elegant ? 


‘ Restore the Lock !’ she cries ; and all around 

‘ Restore the Lock ! ’ the vaulted roofs rebound. 
Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 

Roar’d for the handkerchief that caused his pain. 
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Whose heart is not thrilled by the tender pathos of Eloisa and 
Abelard ? 






Then ages hence when all my woes are o’er, 
When this rebellious heart shall beat no more ; 
If ever chance two wandering lovers brings 

To Paraclete’s white walls and silver springs, 






Then sadly say, with mutual pity mov’d, 
‘Oh may we never love as these have loved.’ 






Whose mind is not uplifted by the great thoughts in the Zssay 
on Man ? 









Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow’r, 
Or in the natal or the mortal hour, 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chance, Direction, which thou canst not see, 
All Discord, Harmony, not understood ; 

All partial Evil, universal Good : 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is is Right. 












But there is another side to Pope’s character ; and undoubtedly 
by some his satires and epistles are held to be most typical of 
his poetry. His worst detractors could not deny their extra- 
ordinary cleverness; but while they contain beautiful lines, 
stirring passages and lofty sentiments, they are mainly composed 
of fierce invective and withering sarcasm. Pope felt a call to 
denounce vice, corruption, hypocrisy and incompetence in high 
places : 











Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world, in credit, to his grave. 









Few prominent men or women of the day escaped his lash. His 
pen was dipped in vitriol. This from his flagellation of Attossa, 
as he calls the Duchess of Marlborough : 










Full sixty years the world has been her trade, 
The wisest fool much time has ever made. 
From loveless youth to unrespected age, 

No passion gratify’d except her rage. 

Who breaks with her provokes revenge from Hell, 
But he’s a bolder man who dares be well. 
Offend her, and she knows not to forgive ; 
Oblige her, and she’li hate you while you live. 














Pope does not spare Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, whom he 
designates as Sappho. He ridicules George II. as a mock Augustus. 

Pope’s versatility is astonishing. Surely it was a wonderful 
mind that could conceive his Universal Prayer, with its thirteen 
sonorous, inspired verses : 
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Father of All! In every Age, 
In every clime, adored, 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 


If I am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay : 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


To thee, whose Temple is all Space, 
Whose Altar Earth, Sea, Skies, 
One Chorus let all Being raise, 
All Nature’s incense rise ! 


So, reluctantly, I take my leave of the Eighteenth Century. 


E. C. Cox. 


Note.—The Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After kindly 
permitted me on a previous occasion to write about some of the 


great luminaries of the eighteenth century, hence their omission 
here. 





A TURNING-POINT IN HISTORY 


DuRING this month there will be celebrated by the Japanese 
all over the world the twentieth anniversary of their navy’s 
great triumph over the Russian Armada in the Straits of Tsu- 
shima on May 27, 1905. Many great conflicts have taken place 
since then, and yet it is questionable whether any single battle 
of the twentieth century can be said to have had such momentous 
influences upon the course of history as Admiral Togo’s Trafalgar. 
For no other battle of the century can be established a clearer 
claim to be considered one of the great decisive battles of the 
world. Had its result been different the whole course of modern 
history would have been completely changed. It was one of 
the great turning-points of history. 

The present situation in the Pacific dates from the battle of 
Tsu-shima. By deciding the Russo-Japanese War in Japan’s 
favour it established Japan’s hitherto precarious claim to be 
considered one of the great Powers of the world. A few decades 
previously Japan had had as little influence on world politics as 
Siam has at present. For assaults upon foreign nationals her 
defenceless coasts were repeatedly subject to ruthless bombard- 
ment, and her scanty revenues were drained by the payment 
of heavy indemnities. From the date of Tsu-shima Japan became 
supreme in her own waters and one of the three great naval Powers 
of the Pacific. As a consequence, a situation has been brought 
about which, it is absurd to deny, contains all the materials for a 
great conflict in the future. American immigration laws are a con- 
stant source of irritation to Japan’s national pride. The battle of 
Tsu-shima gave the Japanese the power actively to resent indig- 
nities to which otherwise, as a yellow race, it would have been their 
lot passively to submit. Also, by thus assuring Japan’s position 
at home, it has enlarged her ambitions abroad. Any attempt to 
carry out her but thinly disguised wish to enforce a counterpart 
to the Monroe Doctrine to Chinese questions would have serious 
international complications. The British taxpayer’s attention has 
at last been turned to the problems of the distant Pacific Ocean 
by the decision of the Government to spend huge sums upon the 
construction of a strongly fortified naval base at Singapore. 
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The battle of Tsu-shima marks a turning-point in history 
because it forcibly brought about a complete reversal in Russian 
policy, and Russia is such a vast and populous country that a 
change in Russian policy automatically changes the policies of 
the other great Powers and consequently the whole trend of 
international affairs. From 1815 and for the first half of the 
nineteenth century Russia looked south-westward towards 
Constantinople, and as a consequence Great Britain and France 
forgot their centuries of warfare, rivalry and hatred, and became 
allies for the protection of Turkey. After the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878 Russia turned her attention to Central Asia, thereby arousing 
the liveliest apprehension in Great Britain for the safety of the 
passes into India. But from 1891 onwards, when Nicholas IL., 
then Czarevitch, turned the first sod of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, Russia’s attention was turned towards the Far East. This 
period of expansion eastward was brought to an abrupt ending 
by the battle of Tsu-shima in 1905. 

Now there can be no question that during this period the Czar 
and his advisers had the most far-reaching ambitions in China. 
The overthrow of Japan was to be the first great step to their 
realisation. Military control of the Chinese provinces of Manchuria 
and Korea was to be the first stage of a process which would end 
only when Russia obtained a dominant position over the whole 
vast, rich and defenceless country. That Russia should hold a 
position in China similar to that of France in Morocco would be 
a menace to the very existence of the British Empire. Such a 
scheme would have been opposed by Britain by every possible 
means—by war if necessary. Amid this conflict of British and 
Russian interests in China the Triple Entente could never have 
come into existence. No French diplomacy, however brilliant, 
could have got Britain and Russia to work together in Europe 
with such vital questions outstanding between them in Asia. 
Those who doubt this should read the debates in Parliament over 
the Persian Treaty with Russia. Such was the state of public 
feeling between France’s friend and France’s ally, even as late 
as 1907, that Sir Edward Grey was roundly told that it was a 
moral disgrace for Britain to co-operate in any way with such a 
Power as Russia! Compare this to the attitude of 1914. The 
Great War, therefore, could never have taken place—at any rate, 
between the same two groups of combatants. If Germany was the 
most powerful Continental Power in 1906, it was largely because 
Russia had just been defeated in war and was distracted by the 
resulting revolutionary outbreaks. Had Russia triumphed over 
Japan she would have largely regained that dominating position 
she held in Europe under Alexander I. after the Napoleonic Wars. 
Foolhardy and short-sighted as the Kaiser and his advisers were, 
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they would scarcely in these circumstances have wantonly 
irritated their colossal neighbour either by acting the part of 
Turkey’s protector or by interfering with the Slav peoples of the 


Mires 


Balkans. Rather would Berlin by hearty professions of friendship 
and support have encouraged Russia forward in her Far Eastern 
schemes—schemes which must inevitably have created bad blood 
between her and Britain. Obviously, also, it would be far better 
for Germany that the main Russian fleet should be based at Port 
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Arthur, and not at Kronstadt. It must not be forgotten that 
before Russia turned her attention to the Far East the Russian 
was the most powerful fleet in the Baltic. Had this been the case 
in 1914 the whole course of the Great War would have been 
different. But as a result of Tsu-shima the Russian fleet ceased 
to count : Von Scheer had no rival to face in the Baltic. 

The direct result of Togo’s triumph may be summarised as 
follows. Victory over Japan being thenceforth impossible, the 
Czar bowed to the inevitable. The Treaty of Portsmouth put an 
end to those plans for dominion in the Far East upon which Russia 
had concentrated her attention ever since the commencement of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway in 1891. Torn by internal revolt, she 
was in no position for a great struggle with Britain in Central Asia 
—hence the significant Persian Treaty with Britain in 1907. There 
only remained the West, and, a distraction from internal affairs of 
some sort being essential, the Czar and his advisers turned their 
eyes once more towards Poland and Constantinople. The enemy 
here was Germany, and with a common objective at last the 
alliance with Germany’s arch-enemy, France, became a living 
reality. Also rival interests in the Celestial Empire no longer lay 
between France’s ally and France’s friend. The main outlines of 
the great world struggle which broke out in 1914 date, therefore, 
from Tsu-shima. As a result of this distant Asiatic battle the 
great European conflict was primarily a Franco-German war with 
Britain and a much-weakened Russia as allies of France. It is 
suggested here that the probabilities are that had Rojdestvensky 
succeeded in his mission, the next great world war would have been 
between Russia and Britain, and it would have resulted from the 
former’s ambition to turn China into a Russian protectorate. 

It does not often happen that the result of a whole war is 
staked upon a single battle. But, in spite of her striking victories 
in Manchuria and the capture of Port Arthur, the fate of Japan 
depended solely upon the result of the battle with Rojdestvensky’s 
great fleet. At the time (May 1905) the Japanese army under 
Oyama, consisting of more than half a million men, was stretched 
in a vast semicircle north of Mukden (captured in the great battle 
fought only ten weeks previously), and was facing an equally 
large Russian army under General Linievich based on Harbin. 
All the supplies for this huge army had to be shipped from Japan 
across the Korean Straits. There is no need to enlarge upon the 
enormous difficulties and dangers of doing this once the command 
of the sea had been lost. And once definitely lost, this command 
of the sea could never have been regained, as the Japanese fleet 
was at that time, as regards capital ships, wholly foreign-built. It 
would have been impossible to have purchased new ships abroad 
in time of war, and it was utterly beyond the capacity of the then 
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existing Japanese dockyards to provide a new fleet. In fact, 
Togo received no additions to his fleet all through the war. At 
the commencement of the struggle in February 1904 he had had 
six foreign-built battleships, and in May 1905 he faced the Russian 
Armada with only four, two having been sunk in one disastrous 
day by drifting mines. The margin of bare safety had thus become 
terribly narrow, but no new ships were forthcoming. Also after 
the battle of Mukden the Russian army was largely reinforced, 
and it was only after Togo’s ‘ crowning mercy’ that the Czar 
very reluctantly gave up his intention to launch a great summer 
offensive which was to drive the Japanese out of Manchuria, and 
perhaps off the Asiatic mainland altogether. The result of such 
an offensive would in any case have been problematical, as all the 
experts are agreed that the Russian armies in the Far East had 
never during any period of the war been so strong, the losses of 
Liao- Yang and Mukden having been more than replaced. Japan, 
on the other hand, had from a military point of view shot her 
bolt. She had put forth her maximum strength and had failed 
to secure a Sedan. Had Russia won the command of the sea, 
it could only have been a question of time before she would 
have been in a position to dictate the terms of peace. When, 
just before the battle, Togo signalled that the fate of the Japanese 
Empire depended upon the efforts of his men, he was merely 
stating the plain facts of the situation. 

It sometimes happens that the actual details of an epoch- 
marking battle are themselves without interest, but this is cer- 
tainly not the case with Tsu-shima. In fact, quite apart from its 
far-reaching consequences, no naval battle since Trafalgar can be 
compared with it. To begin with, the fleets were equally matched 
and the fight was fought out toa finish. There was no withdrawal 
to port by the weaker side before a decision could be reached, as 
at Jutland. The battle was not merely between light forces, as at 
the Yalu or at Coronel, but between two of the finest fleets in the 
world at the time. Also the disparity in size of the rival forces 
was not grotesque, as at the Falklands. It is easy to be wise after 
the event and to declare that Rojdestvensky’s mission was hope- 
less from the start. On the contrary, his chances on paper were 
excellent. He had five first-class battleships, four of them brand- 
new and sister ships, and two slightly older battleships. Each 
mounted four 12-inch guns, this being the normal armament of a 
ship of the line at the time. Against this formidable total of 
twenty-eight big guns Togo could only put the sixteen 12-inch 
guns carried by his four first-class battleships. In fact, so weak 
was Togo in this all-important type of ship, that he was compelled 
to place with his division of battleships his two best armoured 
cruisers—a very risky proceeding. Had the accidental explosion 
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which sank his flagship the Mikasa occurred before instead of 
less than four months after the battle, could he have risked a 
pitched battle at all in face of such odds as three battleships to 
seven ? In cruisers Togo certainly had a great superiority, but, 
in the opinion of many experts previous to the battle, such ships 
would be useless in a struggle between heavily armoured battle- 
ships. In practice, however, Kamimura’s squadron of six armoured 
cruisers, mounting between them twenty-four 8-inch guns, proved 
of immense value. But would this have been the case if the 
Russian shooting had proved better? Rojdestvensky was weak 
in cruisers and destroyers, but shortly before the battle he was 
reinforced by a squadron under Admiral Nebogatoff which 
included one old battleship and three large coast defence ships, 
old and slow certainly, but all heavily armed. Togo had no ships 
of this class, but an innumerable host of light cruisers, destroyers, 
and torpedo-boats. 

Admiral Rojdestvensky had left the Baltic in October 1904, 
and the whole winter was spent upon a voyage unique in length, 
duration, and difficulty. Once arrived in the Far East, however, 
the task before him was simple enough in conception. Port 
Arthur having fallen in January, he had no choice but to make 
for Vladivostok. He chose the direct route through the Korean 
Straits—and doubtless wisely, as had he chosen the passage 
through the Tsugaru Straits it would have meant a long voyage 
round the Japanese mainland. Also the waters so far north were 
very stormy, and the Russian ships were heavily laden with coal 
and stores, besides being bad sea boats, Russian marine engineers, 
like the German, having a marked tendency to overload their 
ships with guns and armour. The Straits of Korea are about 120 
miles in width, the rocky island of Tsu-shima dividing them into 
two channels. Rojdestvensky chose the wider eastern channel. 
Once through, there would be a straight voyage before him to 
Vladivostok, 600 miles due north. 

On the night of May 26, 1905, the Russian fleet—battleships, 
cruisers, and destroyers—approached the entrance to the straits 
in a dense mist. They must have made an impressive spectacle 
looming vast and shadowy through the haze. Although not very 
large according to modern standards—the largest ships were of 
about 13,500 tons, which is considerably less than the average 
tonnage of the capital ships at Jutland—yet the peculiar design 
of the ‘ Suvarov’ class, with their two huge funnels, massive 
conning-towers and fighting-tops, and great bulging gun-turrets, 
made them appear to the eye the very embodiments of armoured 
might. So dense was the mist that the hope arose in the Russian 
fleet that perhaps they might slip through without being noticed 
by the Japanese at all. This was not to be, however, and early 
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the following morning a Japanese auxiliary cruiser almost ran 
into a Russian hospital ship and at once gave the alarm. The 
Japanese wireless messages which the Russians had been for 
some time picking up at once changed their character. In secret 
code and therefore unreadable, whereas up till then they had 
been merely short question and answer messages, they now 
became what were obviously long reports. A battle was 
unavoidable. 

It did not start for some hours, however, and it was not till 
past midday that the Japanese main fleet appeared in sight far 
ahead to the north. The Russian fleet was in two columns, the 
one led by the flagship Suvavov and the other by the Oslabia, 
with the convoy of auxiliary ships following in the rear. Togo 
closed in rapidly as if to pass the Russians on their left or port 
side, and then suddenly turning sharp to the eastward he executed 
the famous manceuvre known as ‘ crossing the T,’ his single line 
of twelve ships passing right across the heads of the Russian 
columns. The first shot was fired at about 2 p.m. at a range of 
about four miles. The critical moment came right at the com- 
mencement of the battle. Had Rojdestvensky held to his north- 
ward course he must have crashed into the rear of the Japanese 
column then going east. At close range the two great Japanese 
advantages of superior speed and more accurate shooting would 
have been at a discount. The Russian superiority in heavy guns 
and thick armour might have decided the battle. But Rojdest- 
vensky feared to stake all in a ‘ mix-up’ and inclined eastward 
parallel to his opponents. By doing this he showed he wished to 
avoid decisive results and thereby admitted his inferiority. The 
moral superiority of the Japanese was thenceforth established. 
Psychologically the battle was won in these first few minutes. 

A graphic account of the first part of the battle is given by 
Captain Semenoff, an officer on the Suvarov, in his book The 
Battle of Tsu-shima. Leading the Russian line, his ship was from 
the first a mark for the Japanese gunners, and she received a 
tremendous hammering. 


I had [he says] intended in all seriousness to note the times and places 
where we were hit, as well as the damage done. But it was in fact impos- 
sible even to count the number of projectiles striking us ! 


In a very short time all the upper works of the ship were destroyed ; 
fires raged everywhere. Semenoff, himself already twice wounded, 
went to the conning tower. Even in here two had already been 
killed. Admiral Rojdestvensky was watching the battle through 
the chink in the armour. He was depressed at the course of 
events, but the captain of the ship very reasonably pointed out 
there was no reason to suppose that the Japanese were not suffer- 
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ing equally severe losses. Cheered by this idea, Semenoff went 
aloft. He describes what he saw as follows : 


The enemy had finished turning. His twelve ships were in perfect 
order at close intervals, steaming parallel to us, but gradually forging 
ahead. No disorder was noticeable. It seemed to me that with my 
Zeiss glasses (the distance was little more than 4000 yards) I could even 
distinguish the mantlets of hammocks on the bridges, and groups of men, 
But with us ? Ilookedround. What havoc !—burning bridges, smoulder- 
ing débris on the decks, piles of dead bodies. Signalling stations and gun- 
directing positions, all were destroyed. And astern of us the Alexander 
and Borodino were enveloped in smoke. 


Equally graphic is his account of a later stage of the battle, 
when, the Suvarov having fallen out of the line an unmanageable 
wreck, he watched from her shattered deck the retirement of the 
Russian fleet : 


We were now able to see plainly the Alexander, which was steaming 
straight towards us, the rest following her. With our glasses we could 
clearly see her battered sides, broken bridges, burning cabins and spar 
decks, but her funnels and masts were still standing. After her came 
the Borodino, burning furiously. We all waited, holding our breath, 
watching the Japanese fire, which was apparently concentrated on the 
Alexander. At times she seemed completely enveloped in flames and 
brown smoke, while round her the sea literally boiled, throwing up great 
pillars of water. Then one after another we saw a whole series of shells 
strike her fore-bridge and port 6-inch turret, and turning sharply, she 
steamed away, having almost reversed her course, while after her went 
the Borodino, Orel and others. 


It is unnecessary to follow the actual details of the battle, 
which resolved itself naturally into three distinct parts. The 
first lasted through the afternoon and evening of May 27, and 
consisted of a fierce artillery duel between the capital ships of 
the hostile fleets. Firing at a range varying from four to two 
miles, and with a heavy sea running, the Japanese enjoyed this 
important advantage—that the black hulls and yellow funnels of 
the Russian ships afforded much easier targets than their own 
vessels, which were painted grey like the ships which fought at 
Jutland eleven years afterwards. In this duel the Russians lost 
by gunfire four out of their five best battleships, it being the 
Japanese policy to concentrate their fire on these. Rojdest- 
vensky’s own ship was very soon a helpless wreck, and the 
Admiral himself, badly wounded, was transferred to a destroyer. 
Semenoff gives a graphic description of the difficulties of getting 
the wounded man aboard. The second part of the battle lasted 
all through the night and consisted of a series of furious attacks 
by the Japanese torpedo-boats on the Russian fleet. Although 
most of the Russian light guns and searchlights had been smashed 
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during the artillery duel of the afternoon, yet most of these 
attacks failed, the Japanese succeeding in torpedoing only two 
or three already badly damaged ships. The third part of the 
battle took place late the following morning, when the remains 
of the Russian fleet under Nebogatoff, consisting of the only 
surviving first-class battleship, the Ovel, one old battleship and 
two coast defence ships, were rounded up and forced after a short 
fight to surrender. The destroyer with Rojdestvensky on board 
was also pursued and captured and the Admiral made a prisoner. 
Various isolated ships were either sunk or driven ashore. Of the 
great armada only one fast cruiser and two destroyers reached the 
Russian objective, Vladivostok, while a few other light vessels 
escaped to various neutral ports. 

The victory was won by the gun, and by the gun alone. The 
torpedo failed to realise the great expectations which many had 
held for it previous to the battle. In many respects the naval 
history of the Great War adds, little to the lessons of Tsu-shima. 
The invention of the aeteplang and gubrharjne has greatly modified 
the conditions of naval “warfare——Stich an “yhsupported venture 
into hostile waters as Rojdestvensky’ s would: “hdw,, of course, be 
utterly impossible in face of. Submarine, ,attatks—but accurate 
gunnery and speed.-in. matidetriring: Stilt retain al their import- 
ance. In this respect Tsurshima only emphasised the, lesson of the 
battle of the Yalu foughteléveh 5 eats “befares ‘One’ ‘of the features 
of the battle was the extraordinary: “fesisting power of some of 
the Russian ships. The Suvarov, for example, was under almost 
continuous fire from heavy guns for five hours, but, although 
riddled with shells and with both funnels and masts gone, she 
still floated a helpless wreck, until finally sent to the bottom by a 
torpedo. The Ovel was hit forty times by heavy shells. So 
good was her armour, however, that out of a crew of 700 
officers and men only eighteen were killed. In the end she did 
not sink, but, after being surrounded and captured, she survived 
to become a valuable unit of the Japanese fleet. One is reminded 
of those battles in the Dutch wars in the seventeenth century in 
which the rival fleets cannonaded each other for two or three 
days without result, and in which the admirals had to change 
their flagships half a dozen times during the struggle. 

‘The most important event in the political history of the 
last generation is the awakening of Asia,’ wrote Mr. Gooch in 
1913. The battle of Tsu-shima was the crowning event of that 
awakening. Its reaction throughout Asia has been immense. 
Everywhere a tendency has become manifest to become West- 
ernised but without becoming Western—to resist the West by 
absorbing the secrets of its strength. In China ‘ the reactionary 
nationalism which culminated in the Boxer movement gave place 
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to an enthusiasm for Western learning and Western methods,’ 
Even in far-distant Turkey its effects may be traced. The ambi. | 
tion of the Kemalists is, by adopting Western methods (including 
Prohibition and universal suffrage), to defy the West. It must 
be remembered always that as a sea battle Tsu-shima made a 
much greater impression than would be possible with any land 
battle, whatever its scale. No human invention would probably 
more impress a visitor to this earth from another planet than 
a modern battleship, with its vast size, incredibly complex 
and delicate machinery, enormous strength and far-r 
power. At Tsu-shima it was in a conflict between these huge and 
complicated engines of destruction that a so-called backward race 
completely defeated a white race. Chance, surprise, or local 
circumstances have often enabled undisciplined savages to over- 
throw highly trained civilised armies. Thus the Italian rout at 
Adowa by Abyssinian tribesmen had nothing but a mere local 
significance. A naval triumph is quite different, and it made a 
profound impression, throughout. the world, Hallam defines a 
decisive battle as one -in: Which ‘a contrary event would have 
essentially varied: the drama of history in all its subsequent 
scenes.” The battle of Tsu- sim dissipatec for ever the legend 
of the invincibility of the white races!’ By hopelessly discrediting 
the rule of the Russian autocracy it, prepared the way for Lenin 
and his Bolsheviks. - It turned Russia’s eyes once more to Euro- 
pean objectives and to.expansion westward, thus making the 
Triple Entente a working possibility. By abasing Russia it auto- 
matically made Germany the greatest military Power in Europe, 
which, as a consequence, turned the heads of her arrogant mili- 
tarists, who at once inaugurated the policy of the ‘ shining 
armour.’ The main outlines of the great struggle of 1914 emerged 
in 1905. In short, in few of the fifteen decisive battles included 
in Sir Edward Creasy’s list did greater issues hang upon the result 
than those which were decided for ever by Japan’s great triumph 
over the Russian Armada off the island of Tsu-shima, in the 
Straits of Korea, now twenty/years ago. 


F. J. P. VEAL 








